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NEWS OF THE WERK. 


> 

HE lull in the news from the Far East, which has now 

lasted for eight weeks, still continues. Marshal Oyama to 
allappearance is either waiting or maturing some far-reaching 
plan, and General Linevitch has informed the Emperor that, 
despite the statements of foreign newspapers, his position is 
neither dangerous nor critical. “The flanks of the army 
have never been turned.” ‘The two armies are facing each 
other at some distance, and though the Japanese have 
endeavoured to approach nearer, they have had no success. 
The “ bearing of the troops inspires me with complete confi- 
dence; our armies are ready for any task.” That despatch 
doubtless will help to reassure St. Petersburg ; but if we were 
Russians, we should like to be a little more certain that 
General Linevitch knows his adversary’s plans and move- 
ments. General Kuropatkin did not. For the present the 
only things certain about the land war are that the whole of 
Saghalien has been captured, and the island with its dan- 
gerous convict population placed under martial law; that 
the mouths of the Amur are in Japanese hands; and that 
the defenders of Vladivostok so strongly apprehend a close 
siege that they have despatched all civilian residents to 
Blagovestchensk. 











The Russian and Japanese Plenipotentiaries have reached 
America, and will hold their first meeting for business on 
Tuesday at Portsmouth, New Hampshire. An extraordinary 
variety of rumours are afloat, some of them, it is obvious, 
purely inventions; but it is certain that the Czar has 
promised some petitioners not to make “a shameful peace”; 
that General Linevitch has telegraphed his confident 
hope of victory; and that in St. Petersburg there is 
little expectation of peace. Moreover, the tone of M. Witte 
is not hopeful. He has handed to the New York papers a 
sort of circular in which he flatters America, and is most 
conciliatory even to the Japanese, whom he calls “chivalrous 
foes”; but on board the steamer which carried him from 
Cherbourg to New York he repeated the sentiments of his 
first manifesto. The Russian reverses do not mean, he said, 
that Japan has become “a redoubtable enemy,” or Russia a 
negligible quantity. The Russian people consider the struggle 
only “a far-distant colonial war.” They would rise as one 
man if they thought the war threatened the security of their 
country. If the Japanese desire peace, they must recognise 
that Russia would never consent to any condition of peace 
“which even apparently might offend her amour propre.” 
That may be all directed to the address of the Japanese, or 
may have been intended only to silence inquisitive fellow- 
passengers, but it looks as if M. Witte were aware that his 
master wished to continue the war. 








occasionally be public, as the Speaker, who will be appointed 
by the Crown, will be able to demand secrecy when he pleases, 
as will also any body of thirty Members. Any vote implying 
that an official has broken the law must be sent to the 
Council of Ministers, and we do not see that the representa. 
tives are promised full liberty of speech, or immunity 
from arrest while the Assembly is sitting. Moreover, 
the National Assembly will have no powers of its 
own, its character being “ purely consultative.” It is 
possible, however, that the Assembly, once in motion, may 
break some of these fetters, as the discontented may range 
themselves behind it, or the representatives may refuse to 
discuss unless their freedom is guaranteed. The leaders of 
the reactionaries, it is said, are apprehensive of this very 
thing, and pointed out to the Czar at the last preliminary Con- 
ference that any Assembly whatever would end in establishing 
a Constitution. 


The Daily Express of Wednesday published the translation 
of a letter received in Odessa from a soldier of the 71st 
Regiment now stationed at Lublin, ninety-six miles from 
Warsaw, which relates a most startling incident. The 
Brigadier commanding the station informed the regiment 
that it was ordered to the front, but that he was not going 
with it, whereupon he was saluted with cries of “ Coward!” 
Furious at the insult, he ordered the nearest non-commis- 
sioned officer to tell him the names of those shouting, and on 
receiving an evasive answer, shot the corporal dead, and also 
the officer commanding the company. (The latter may, how- 
ever, have been unintentionally killed.) The soldiers there- 
upon flung themselves on the Brigadier, and literally tore 
him to pieces with their hands. The Colonel of the regiment 
summoned Cossacks to arrest the mutineers, but the soldiers 
treated them as enemies, killed thirty of them by rifle fire, 
and drove the remainder from the field. It was not till the 
next day that the General in command of the division, who 
was at Lublin, could rescue the body of the Brigadier, and 
even he had to make “a long and persuasive speech.” If 
that story is not an invention, it indicates that in some 
Russian regiments at least the relations between officers and 
men are as strained as in the Navy. 


There has been an immense quantity of discussion this 
week in all the newspapers of Europe upon an alleged project 
of the German Emperor. He wishes, it is said, to make an 
agreement with Russia, Sweden, and Denmark under which 
the Sound would be closed and the Baltic declared to be a 
mare clausum like the Black Sea. This, it is asserted, was 
the object of his interview with the Czar, and will be his 
topic during his visits to Copenhagen and Stockholm 
now in progress. The proposal has been eagerly accepted 
by part of the German Press, and denounced by the 
Press of France, which since the fall of M. Delcassé has 
been angrily suspicious of German designs. It was even 
said, and for a moment believed, that the orders to a 
British fleet to manwuvre in the Baltic were intended as a 
“countercheck” to the German Emperor, who thereupon 
receded from his design. All this time there is no evidence 
that William II. meditates any scheme of the kind, which 
would be certain to provoke resistance in Russia, in Great 
Britain, in France, and probably in America, where the idea 
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of “shutting” an open sea by fiat is regarded as an outrage 
on the freedom of the high seas. It is, moreover, known that 
Denmark repudiates any such plan, which would impose on 
her the ruinous task of holding a door against the world, and 
that the orders to the British fleet were issued last May in 
the ordinary course of business. . The scaye, in short, was 
either baseless, or founded on some project of the Kaiser for 
neutralising Denmark, as Denmark is supposed to wish. 


The most interesting and the most novel feature in the visit 
of the French Fleet—which, it now appears, was settled 
between the two Admiralties several months ago—will be the 
reception of the French naval officers in Westminster Hall 
next Saturday. The King has given his sanction, and the 
French Embassy have warmly welcomed the suggestion. 
The Lord Chancellor and the Speaker will both be present, 
and, it is understood, will propose respectively the toasts of 
“The King” and “The French President,” while among the 
other speakers will be the French Admiral, Lord Lansdowne, 
and Sir John Fisher. It is a graceful act of hospitality, 
éxercised in the most historic of English halls, under the 
auspices of that English institution which has always com- 
manded the special admiration of France. We are glad to 
see that in the welcome of one friendly Navy by the other 
Parliament will not be unrepresented. 


On Monday in the House of Commons Mr. Balfour moved 
the suspension of the Twelve o’Clock Rule for the remainder 
of the Session. He gave a list of the Resolutions necessary 
to wind up the routine business of administration. If these 
were treated uncontroversially, he said, there might be time 
for an enlarged programme; otherwise they would occupy the 
House till the end of next week. Mr. Balfour did not, as is 
usual on such occasions, mention the measures he had been 
compelled to drop, but the Opposition did the work for him, 
protesting in particular against the apparent dropping of the 
Unemployed Workmen Bill, which had raised expectations only 
to dash them tothe ground. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
revived the whole question of the authority of the Govern- 
ment to conduct business “either before or after midnight.” 
They might claim to have the “confidence of the House,” but 
this was a poor substitute for constitutional representative 
authority. Mr. Balfour in reply declared that the Unem- 
ployed Bill, on whose merits experts had differed surprisingly, 
could not be passed in a hurry. For the rest, he reminded 
the House that, what with Votes of Censure and protracted 
debates on Supply, only twenty days had been available for 
general legislative business, and he considered that in these 
circumstances the Government record of work done was not a 
bad one. Ona division at the evening sitting the Motion was 
agreed to by 223 votes against 119. 


The Churches (Scotland) Bill, having passed safely through 
the House of Commons, was discussed on the second reading 
in the House of Lords on Monday. It was introduced by 
Lord Linlithgow in a clear and sensible speech, as the best 
compromise which could be found in the strife of Scotch 
ecclesiasticism. Lord Robertson followed with a strong 
criticism of the measure—a criticism with which we by 
no means agree—from the point of view of a constitu- 
tional lawyer. The terms of reference of the Commission 
seemed to him to be too wide: the word “ equitable,” out 
of the Law Courts, usually meant “ what you had a mind 
to do but could not give a good reason for.” The Bill, 
he argued, involved a dangerous interference with rights 
of property, and clause 5 meant a complete break with 
the old doctrine of Establishment. 


Lord Balfour of Burleigh in reply showed that Lord 
Robertson’s fears about the work of the Commission were 
groundless, and that on the merits of clause 5 Scotland was 
practicably united. He did not like legislation about property, 
but. private negotiation had failed, and it was the only way to 
put an end to friction. The debate was concluded by a 
graceful speech from Lord Rosebery, who asked the House 
to send the Bill back to the Commons without amendment. 
The Bill should not be looked upon from the legal point of 
view ; it might be without precedents, but the state of things 
it was designed to remedy was without precedent. He 
thanked the Government for the patriotic efforts they had 








aS 
made to bring about a settlement. The Bill, we trust, is now 
quite out of danger, and the Government justified by success 
in their introduction of clause 5. . We have never doubted 
the abstract soundness of that clause, and rejoice at the 
increased freedom and power of comprehension which it gives 
to the Established Church. . : 


On Tuesday the Education Vote of £12,652,548 was taken 
in the House of Commons, and in connection with it gir 
William Anson made a statement of the lines on whichthis 
Act of 1902 had been administered. In order to keep the 
local authorities in touch with the schools under their 
charge, a large additional inspectorate had been created, 
including a number of women to supervise infants’ and girls’ 
schools. The pupil-teacher system had been largely re. 
formed, and a considerable addition had been made in the 
last two years to the number of secondary schools receiving 
the Government grant. Every endeavour had been made to 
cut down all expenditure not strictly necessary for the well. 
being of the children. On the question of “ necessitoug 
areas,” he said that there must be either a readjustment 
of rates, or a substantial grant from the Exchequer. He 
was in favour of giving local authorities the power 
to exclude from school children under five years of age, 
In the debate which followed Sir John Gorst strongly 
advocated the medical inspection of all children on first 
attending school, a suggestion which Sir William Anson 
accepted. Mr. Bryce argued that the new system tended to 
over-centralisation; but Sir William Anson reminded the 
House. that the Act specially empowered local authorities 
to delegate matters of detail to sub-committees. Dr. Mac. 
namara asked for an inquiry to ascertain what part ofthe 
cost of education should be borne by the Imperial Exchequer. 
On a division a Motion to reduce the Vote was defeated by 
250 votes against 220, 


On Tuesday the House of Lords discussed} the recent 
changes in Indian administration. Lord Ripon criticised Mr. 
Brodrick’s attempt at compromise, and argued that things 
should be allowed to remain as they had been during the last 
half-century. Moreover, the tone of the Secretary of State's 
despatches had been unnecessarily offensive to the Viceroy. 
Lord Roberts followed with an excellent statement of the 
status of the Viceroy, who was primarily responsible for 
the safety of India, and should not be made dependent upon 
the advice of any single officer, however distinguished. There 
must be a Member of Council intimately acquainted with the 
native Army, and this would necessarily be some one other 
than the Commander-in-Chief, who must often be a stranger 
toIndia. He concluded by deploring the ill-informed criticism 
of the Viceroy, which would tend to lower his prestige in the 
eyes of the natives. Lord Lansdowne claimed credit for the 
Government in that they had resisted Lord Kitchener's 
original proposals, and had fairly and honestly attempted to 
find a working compromise. The relationship of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and the Military Member had been several 
times readjusted in the past, and it could surely be re- 
adjusted again without involving any insult to Lord Curzon, 
The debate cast no new light upon the question, but it had at 
least the merit of publicly reaffirming the authority of the 
Viceroy. 





On Wednesday, in reply to a question, Mr. Balfour informed 
the House of Commons that the Government proposed to 
appoint at an early date a Royal Commission to inquire into 
the working of the Poor Law, and the extent to which the 
existing powers of the authorities are adequate to modern 
industrial needs. There had been no inquiry since the great 
inquiry in the “thirties” which resulted in the passing of 
the present law. Meantime the duration of the Unemployed 
Workmen Bill would be reduced from ten to three years, 
and by the end of that time it was hoped that the Commission 
would have provided materials for permanent legislation. The 
Commission would be appointed at the earliest practicable 
date, and Mr. Balfour declared his preference for a personnel 
detached from current politics, if the House would permit of 
it. Mr. Balfour's announcement, coupled with the drastic 
changes made in the Unemployed Bill, which emphasise its 
provisional and machinery character, has made the prospects 
of that Bill more hopeful. It reached the Committee stage 
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on Friday, and it looks as if the Labour Members were 
prepared to insist upon Opposition support for the amended 
measure. To’ the proposed Commission there can be no 
objection from either side, and we are glad that the Prime 
Minister has seen the need of providing. himself with 
adequate data before embarking on the difficult path of Poor 
Law amendment. 





In the House of Commons on Thursday a general debate 
took place on the Foreign Office Vote, the most practical 
question involved being that of the Congo State. Lord Percy, 
who spoke at great length, adopted in regard to “the reform 
of the administration of the Congo State” au attitude less 
official and more satisfactory than has sometimes been taken 
up by the Foreign Office. His Majesty’s Government hoped 
that the inquiry which was now taking place would be followed 
by action “as prompt and effective as possible, and that it 
would not be made the excuse for unnecessary delay, much 
less for shelving altogether the question of reform.” The 
Government had made two propositions to the Congo State. 
One was to refer their system of trading, which we had always 
declared to be “diametrically opposed to the Berlin Act,” to 
the Hague Tribunal. To that request, however, we had re- 
ceived no answer. The second proposition was in regard to 
the administration of the State. They asked that the 
investigation into that administration should be referred to 
an International Conference of the Powers which signed the 
Treaty of Berlin. That request was refused, but at the same 
time an inquiry was promised, a Commission had been 
appointed, and “there were satisfactory indications that the 
Congo State had been actuated by a sincere desire to meet as 
fay as they could the wishes of his Majesty’s Government.” 


Lord Perey then went on to point ont that there were 
several unsatisfactory features, the chief being the secrecy with 
which the inquiry was at first conducted. Unfortunately, 
when ultimately the Commission yielded to our plea that the 
sittings should be public, and that we should be represented, 
they did not communicate the fact tous. The moment, how- 
ever, that we heard of the decision, we sent Mr. Mackie, of 
Loanda, to represent us at the proceedings. Mr. Mackie was 
not allowed to see the depositions taken before he arrived ; 
but he sent home extracts from some of the evidence given at 
the later sittings. He also told the Foreign Office “ that the 
impression made upon his mind by the attitude of the Com- 
mission was that the evidence which had been taken corrobo- 
rated to a large extent the truth of many of the allegations 
made, and, indeed, he expressed his own opinion that the 
principal reason why the Commission spent but a short time 
was because the evidence they had already received was 
sufficient to prove that hundreds of natives had fallen victims 
to the system then in force. There were also other facts 
which led to the conclusion that this was the impression made 
on the Commissioners’ minds.” Though Lord Percy ended 
his speech with some general expressions somewhat more 
favourable to the Congo State than the bulk of his remarks, 
the impression to be derived from it as a whole is that the 
British Government are beginning to take a very serious view 
of the condition of things in the Congo, and that their 
patience is becoming exhausted. 


In this context we desire to draw attention to a pamphlet 
issued by the Congo Reform Association (to be obtained, price 
2d., from John Richardson and Sons, printers, 14-18 Pall Mall, 
Liverpool, or from Mr. E. D. More], Hawarden, Chester) 
entitled “Evidence Laid before the Congo Commission of 
Inquiry.” The preface to the pamphlet points oué that 
though the Commission to inquire into the charges of 
atrocities returned to Belgium in March last, neither its 
Report nor any of the evidence taken has been published. 
The Congo Reform Association, evidently fearing that the 
Report will not be published, therefore prints the evidence 
laid before the Commission by a group of missionaries. The 
pamphlet also contains a summary of the events which have 
taken place in the A.B.I.R. Concession since the Commission 
returned. It should be added that the Congo Reform Associa- 
tion states that it “desires to place on record its belief that 
the Commission heard the evidence placed before it with 
fairness and impartiality.” 


Even if we could find space for quotations from the evidence 





of the missionaries as to the atrocities alleged to have been 
committed, we should be unable to print them, so abominable 
is their character; and we can therefore only ask those of our 
readers who realise the momentous issues involved, as much 
from the Imperial as from the humanitarian standpoint, in 
securing just treatment for the African natives to obtain and 
read the pamphlet for themselves. We, of course, can take 
no responsibility for the authenticity of the facts stated by 
the missionaries; but even though we hold that these cannot 
be assumed to be true without further corroboration, two 
conclusions must, in our opinion, be drawn from the state- 
ments in the pamphlet. The first is that if, after a reasonable 
time, the Report of the Commission, together with the 
evidence, is not published by the Oongo State, judgment 
must go by default, and it must be held that the charges 
are true. The second is that if the charges are not dis- 
proved the civilised world will have a right to take action,— 
to decide what is to be done in the case of those responsible, 
and what steps must be taken to prevent a recurrence of a 
condition of things so inhuman and so detrimental to the 
interests of all nations concerned in the prosperity of 
tropical Africa. 


Last Saturday the Colonial Secretary addressed his con- 
stituents at Leamington. The bulk of his speech was 
occupied with a defence of Mr. Balfour against recent personal 
attacks, with which we have no fault to find. But we must 
protest strongly against Mr. Lyttelton’s strictures upon Lord 
Robertson’s action in delivering a Free-trade speech in the 
House of Lords last week, which he construed into a personal 
attack upon the Prime Minister. “It was an ill-omened 
thing that a great Law Lord should thus have detached himself 
from the calmness and judicial moderation which had hitherto 
characterised the great office which he held.” Lord Robert- 
son certainly did not exceed the courtesies of debate, and Mr. 
Lyttelton would appear to argue that a Law Lord has no 
business to make a speech on politics. This is a perfectly 
indefensible doctrine. A Law Lord has the same position and 
the same legislative responsibility as an ordinary Peer. If 
Mr. Lyttelton objects to Lord Rovertson, what has he to say 
to the conduct of the Lord Chancellor, who has delivered 
from the Woolsack more vehement party speeches than most 
of his lay colleagues ? 


The Select Committee appointed to consider the agreement 
between the Post Office and the National Telephone Company 
has presented its Report. The license of the Company 
expires in 19]1, and the Committee was appointed with a 
view to discover some means of taking over its work. The 
Company can be put an end to easily enough, but the question 
is which is the better alternative in the meantime for the public 
interest,—for the Post Office to acquire its business, or to leave 
it alone and construct arival system. After acareful review of 
the arguments, the Committee recommend the former alterna- 
tive,—the purchase of the Company’s plant. The rest of the 
Report is mainly technical, dealing with the terms of the agree- 
ment, such as the definition of “plant” and the method of 
valuing it. It recommends that all permanent employés of 
the Company be taken into the Government service in 1912 on 
the same conditions as Post Office employés. In order to 
encourage municipal telephone enterprise, the Committee 
further recommend that licenses should be granted to munici- 
palities between now and 1912 for any length of time without 
a concurrent extension of the Company’s license. 


We intend to publish in our next issue the first of a series 
of papers entitled “How it Strikes an Australian,” by Mr. 
J. H. M. Abbott, the writer who in his book, “ Tommy 
Cornstalk,” made a most interesting contribution to the 
literature of the Boer War. Mr. Abbott served during the 
war as a trooper in one of the Australian contingents, and 
saw a variety of service. Mr. Abbott’s criticisms of England 
and English life and ways cannot, we are convinced, fail to 
interest the readers of the Spectator, for they are fresh and 
vigorous and never without sympathy, though sometimes it 
is the sympathy of comprehension rather than of approba- 
tion. 





Bank Rate, 2} per cent. 
Consols (2} per cent.) were on Friday 90}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


cntimnieenia. 
THE PROSPECTS OF DISSOLUTION. 


HE date of the General Election still remains the 
chief topic of interest in the political world. Will 
the Government dissolve this year, or will they wait and 
meet Parliament again next spring, and introduce another 
and fuller Redistribution Bill? That is the question 
which is asked on every side. A great deal can be said 
in support of the view that the Government mean to hold 
on as long as possible,—that is, until they meet with 
a final Parliamentary disaster. Mr. Balfour’s spoken 
words during the past week all point in that direction. 
For example, his answer to the deputation of Unionist 
Members interested in obtaining a comprehensive Re- 
distribution scheme was inconsistent with any idea but 
that of holding on. He told the deputation that a 
Boundary Commission would be appointed, and referred 
to the nature of the new Bill. But if there is to be a 
Dissolution at the end of October there can be no 
need for a Boundary Commission or a Redistribution 
Bill. Plenty of other indications might be instanced 
to show that the heads of various Departments are 
looking forward to remaining in office. But even more 
important than these signs is Mr. Balfour’s general 
attitude. He and his supporters have always taken up 
the position not only that they have a right, but 
that it is their duty to continue in office until Parliament 
has definitely expressed its want of confidence in them. 
But Parliament has not yet done that, or, if it did, it at 
once recalled its words of condemnation. Therefore one 
would expect Mr. Balfour, if he acts on the principles he 
has so often announced, to remain in office. He is further 
tempted to do this by reason of the views he holds in 
regard both to the party and to the interests of the nation 
at large. - Mr. Balfour believes, no doubt sincerely, that 
by remaining in office he keeps his party together and 
prevents internecine strife. He has managed to win and 
to keep the confidence of the Chamberlainites, he possibly 
argues, and yet has not completely lost the support of 
the Unionist Free-traders. He has managed, that is, for 
the time to combine oil and water. While he can continue 
to perform such a miracle it would surely be contrary to the 
welfare of the party to alter the status quo. A Dissolution 
must as things are at present break the party; but who 
knows whether time may not in the end reconcile all 
disputes? It has tamed Sir Michael Hicks Beach, and 
made his Free-trade views innocuous from the party point 
of view. May not time work other wonders equally 
great among the Unionist Free-traders? At any rate, 
it cannot make them more restless, and therefore the 
experiment is well worth the trying. But if Mr. Balfour 
has what he would consider a good excuse for delay in the 
condition of the party, he has a still better one, in his 
own opinion at least, in the state of foreign affairs. Mr. 
Balfour is, as we believe, quite mistaken as to the facts, 
but he no doubt holds that he and his Government have 
a monopoly of knowledge and correct instinct as regards 
foreign affairs, and that it is essential to the interests 
of the country that the present Administration should 
remain in office during any period that is likely to be 
critical. But the next six months is certain to be full 
of critical events in the sphere of international affairs. 
Therefore it may well seem a public duty to Mr. Balfour 
to gain another eight or nine months of power for his 
Cabinet. 

We do not, of course, share either of these beliefs. We 
hold that the ruin and demoralisation of the Unionist 
party are increased by every day that the Dissolution is 

stponed. That party will receive a crushing blow at the 
polls if they are taken in October, but it is conceivable 
that the injury done if the General Election is postponed 
for another eight or nine months may be irreparable 
for a generation. Again, we cannot agree that it is 
essential to the welfare of the nation that Mr. Balfour's 
Cabinet should conduct our foreign relations during the 
next six months. On the contrary, we hold that it would 
be immensely to the advantage of the nation that foreign 
Powers should be able to treat, not with a Government 


i 


When once the doom’ of a Government is ce 
every one admits that this Government cannot but: by 
defeated at the Dissolution—the sooner the Dissolution 
comes the better pleased are our foreign friends and allies, 
What frightens them is not the advent to power of this or 
that party—fer they know well enough that Britain is not 
going to change her foreign policy with her Cabinet—byt 
a weak and tottering Administration. Still, in deter. 
mining the date of the Dissolution what matters is not the 
facts, or our view of them, but Mr. Balfour’s own opinions, 
and those, we admit, appear to point to the Ministry 
remaining in office. 

In spite, however, of these obvious and seemingly cogent 
considerations, there is a great deal to be said in favour of 
the view that, after all, the Dissolution will take place at the 
end of October. The first of the arguments that will influ. 
ence the Government to bring about an early Dissolution ig 
the fact that in that case they will fight on the old register, 
and it is notorious that the old register is favourable to 
the Conservatives and unfavourable to the Liberals, 
Seventy or eighty per cent. of the Conservatives who have 
moved from a constituency may be in a position to pay 
their fares on polling-day and return to vote. But of 
the Liberals who have moved not more than twenty or 
thirty per cent. can be expected to come back to vote. No 
doubt the general result of a poll on the old register, 
taking the country as a whole, is apt to be exaggerated, 
In particular constituencies, however, the importance of the 
old register is very great, and we may be sure, therefore, 
that very considerable pressure will be put upon 
Mr. Balfour by a large group of Members of Parliament, 
who will urge that it would be most foolish not to dissolve 
at the end of October or early in November, if he declares 
that the alternative is a Dissolution in March. Again, itis 
not unlikely that the party managers in Mr. Balfour's 
own constituency may remind him that his majority on 
the present occasion may be a small one, and that 
therefore the gain of a couple of hundred votes secured 
by an election on the old register is not to be despised. We 
can, indeed, imagine them even going so far as to say : “ We 
can guarantee your return in October. We cannot guarantee 
itin March or-April.” Prime Ministers being human, such 
an argument cannot fail to affect Mr. Balfour. Another 
form of pressure which is: likely to be applied to the 
Cabinet is that of the Members and candidates who are 
anxious to see an end to theirexpenditure. A great many 
subscriptions become due at the close of this year or the 
beginning of the next, and many Members are doubtless 
saying to themselves and to the Whips: “I don’t want to 
pay out three or four hundred pounds in December or 
January, and then to be beaten in the end. If I am 
turned out in October, I shall not have to meet these 
liabilities. If, on the other hand, I am returned, I shall 
pay them cheerfully.” Again, Members feel that if the 
Election does not take place in October, they will have to 
spend practically six months in electioneering, owing to 
the very general belief that, even if Parliament meets in 
February next, the Government will not survive for more 
than a month. Now six months, and three of them winter 
months, of electioneering is not a prospect which any 
Member or candidate can be expected to regard with 
anything but detestation. He may soothe himself after 
a “regrettable incident” by saying that what he wanted 
was a little more time to convince the constituency of his 
opponent’s political turpitude, but in reality a candidate 
always longs for a short, sharp fight. There are, in fact, 
a dozen weighty personal arguments which combine to 
induce Members to hope for a speedy Election. 

But if there are all these strong reasons why Mr. 
Balfour should dissolve at the end of October, how 
comes it, it may be asked, if he means to listen to 
them, that he says no word in favour of an early 
appeal, but on the contrary uses language which points 
to an opposite conclusion? Our answer is that if Mr. 
Balfour has in reality made up his mind to an October 
Dissolution, the very last thing he would do would be to 
announce the fact now. No one would wish him to do 
that. And for this reason. An announcement that the 
Dissolution was fixed for the end of October would 
spoil everybody’s summer holiday, and in the most real 
sense “shake the pillars of domestic peace.” If it were 





afflicted by a fatal disease, but with one which may look 
forward to five or six years of strength and activity. 


admitted that the Election will take place in the middle 
or at the end of October, Mr. Smith must give up his 
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grouse moor and settle down to electioneering in a stuffy 
porough; Mr. and Mrs. Brown must abandon the 
achting trip they had looked forward to for so long; 
there would be no Pontresina for the Joneses, no Norway 
for the Robinsons. _ To Black, White, and Green the 
definite announcement of an October Dissolution would 
almost seem like a sentence of death, for their cures at 
Homburg, Carlsbad, and Marienbad would have to be 
abandoned. To put it plainly, there is not a Member 
of the House of Commons on either side who would 
not prefer, even if a Dissolution for October has been 
decided on, that it should not be definitely announced in 
August. After a long, hot summer in London everybody 
wants a holiday, and everybody knows that it would be 
jeopardised by a day in October being fixed for the 
jssue of the writs. In these circumstances, we think that 
yery little attention need be paid to the objection that the 
Government have not announced their decision to dissolve 
in October. If that decision had been reached, it would, 
as we have said, most certainly be kept secret, and a 


certain amount of talk in the other direction would be | 


indulged in in order to throw people off the scent. No 
one who takes the trouble to call to mind what 
happened at the Dissolution in 1900 will fail to 
remember that although, as we now know, the Govern- 
ment had decided in August to dissolve in October, 


they not only gave no indication of their decision, but 


allowed Ministers to use language which seemed to point 
to the fact that Parliament would go on for another year. 
Judging, then, from the precedent of 1900, we shall be 
by no means surprised if, after all, the Dissolution 
takes place at the end of October or the beginning 
of November, and the news is announced as soon as 
Members have had the six weeks’ holiday to which they 
feel themselves entitled. Goethe says somewhere that 
there are certain secrets which are known to every- 
body, but are nevertheless secrets. It may be that at 
the beginning of October the secret that there is to be 
a General Election will be known to everybody, and 
that the Proclamation dissolving Parliament will actually 
be made about the 15th or 2Uth of that month. We 
do not, of course, say dogmatically that this will be 
the actual course of events, but merely that it is, on the 
whole, the thing most likely to happen. 





LORD ROBERTS AND THE STATE OF THE 
ARMY. 


NHE nation should be grateful to Lord Roberts for the 
note of warning which he sounded in his speech 
before the London Chamber of Commerce on Tuesday. 
Lord Roberts told the business men of London what 
he had told the House of Lords on a previous occasion, 
—that our military forces are not in a position to do the 
work which we expect of them. The Boer War showed 
the grave imperfections of our military machine, but since 
the conclusion of peace we have done literally nothing to put 
our house in order. Our rulers have known by the most 
obvious tokens that things were going wrong at the War 
Office, but no serious and coherent effort has been made to 
ut them right. Except that our officers and men have 
fad experience of actual war, we are quite as unprepared 
as we were in 1899. It is not an agreeable task for a 
man in Lord Roberts’s position—a servant of the State 
who is enjoying a well-earned repose—to tell the nation 
such home-truths as these. But like a true soldier and 
true patriot, he has not been deterred from doing what 
he deems his duty because that duty is painful and 
burdensome. 

With all that Lord Roberts says as to the inefficiency 
and inadequacy of our present military system we are 
in hearty agreement. We have wasted in the most 
profligate way three precious years. Even if only a little 
could have been accomplished during that period, some- 
thing at any rate might have been done in the way of 
reform. With a great part of Lord Roberts’s suggested 
remedies we are also in agreement, though in one par- 
ticular—that of making service as well as training 
universal—we disagree. Let us deal first, however, with 
Lord Roberts’s strictures on the present position. We 
are convinced that he is absolutely right when he tells us 
that our chief need is some system under which in times 
of emergency our military forces can be expanded. We 


want, that is, a reservoir from which at a crisis men can 
be drawn who have received the elements of milita 
training and who understand the use of the rifle. Suc 
men, if they have stout hearts and a keen desire to serve 
the Mother-country—and of this in the case of the 
British people we have no doubts whatever—will give 
us, as far as the rank-and-file are concerned, the force we 
need. How is that reservoir to be provided ? In our belief, 
it can be provided by the present Auxiliary Forces, if only 
we will not neglect them, but increase and improve them. 
If we were to encourage and develop the Militia, and were 
to organise a true Militia Reserve, we should have a most 
important reservoir from which to draw. If the Militia, 
after generations of deliberate neglect, could give us ninety 
thousand men for the Boer War, what might not be accom- 
| plished with a properly organised Militia Force? The 
Imperial Yeomanry, also endowed with an appropriate 
Reserve, would be another, though smaller, reservoir. Far 
more important, however, than either of these reservoirs 
would be that which might be provided by the Volunteers 
were the Volunteers, we will not say sympathetically 
handled, but treated merely with bare justice and common- 
sense. Lord Roberts spoke of twenty thousand men 
having placed their services at the disposal of the nation 
during the war, but he has taken only the grudging 
| and imperfect official figures. As a matter of fact, at 
least seventy-five thousand men offered to serve abroad 
of their own free will, and without any strong appeal 
being made to them to do so. In spite of the fact that 
| no appeal was made beyond that for the men for the 
| service companies, no less than seventy-five thousand, and 
‘more probably eighty thousand, Volunteers endeavoured 
'to force their services on the Government. Of these, 
eighty per cent. were refused the privilege they claimed 
|of fighting in South Africa. Remember, too, that these 
| seventy-five thousand men were drawn from a force num- 
| bering in all only some two hundred and four thousand. In 
other words, about thirty-five per cent. of the force volun- 
| teered for active service, and this though the war cannot 
| be said to have been one which roused the nation, as would 
| a war for the defence of the Indian Empire from foreign 
invasion. We say without fear of contradiction that in 
the case of a life-and-death struggle for India, not thirty- 
five, but fifty per eent. of the Volunteers on the rolls 
might be counted upon to volunteer, provided that no 
attempt were made to force them to take up arms, and 
that the question of volunteering were left solely to their 
own patriotic feeling and to their own judgment as to 
whether their individual circumstances would warrant 
them leaving the country. 

In view of these facts, we contend that the proper 
way to provide for that expansion of the British Army 
in face of a great national crisis which Lord Roberts 
desires is to increase, and not diminish, the Volunteer 
Force. If a serious appeal were made by the Govern- 
ment to the nation to fill the ranks of the Volunteers, 
and if Volunteer Regulations were planned in a reason- 
able spirit, and not in one essentially hostile to the 
force, we believe that the Volunteers might easily be 
made to number, not two hundred thousand, but four 
hundred thousand men, and that in any moment of 
real national peril forty or fifty per cent. of them 
would freely, and without compulsion, come forward to 
fight for the Motherland oversea. We know that we 
have in the Volunteer Force as it exists to-day a force 
well disciplined and intelligent, and one which exactly 
suits the temper of the British people. Since the Boer 
War we know, too, that it can be relied upon not merely 
for home defence, but to offer at least thirty-five per cent. 
of its numbers for oversea service. Surely it is madness 
to think of destroying that force, or of altering its condi- 
tions of service. Would not the wise thing be to develop 
along the lines which have proved so useful,—to enlarge, 
that is, and encourage it, and not to spurn it as worthless 
|or redundant, and try some new expedient? Before we 
cast away the Volunteers let us at least try what can be 
done by handling them sympathetically, and giving them 
every encouragement we can in the matter of an increase 
of numbers and the creation of a bond-fide Reserve. 

But to feed the Volunteers and to make them effective 
as rapidly as possible we hold that we should endow every 
English hd with the elements of a military training,—1.e., 
with the knowledge of drill and of the use of i 
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Boys so endowed would come to the Volunteers with half 
their duties already learnt, and the whole of their time in 
the force could be devoted to the more interesting and 
-tnore useful work of field training. The advantages 
which would accrue from every young man who joined 
the Volunteers being able to step at once into the ranks 
_knowing the words of command, and to take his place at 
the butts without endangering his fellows by his ignorance 
of how to fire a rifle, cannot be exaggerated. 

In opposition to Lord Roberts, we feel confident 
that universal physical training of a military character, 
in addition to a sound and appropriate Volunteer 
‘system such as we should have had to-day but for the 
prejudice and hostility of the War Office, would give 
us all that we require in the way of military expan- 
sion. Universal training is necessary. Universal service 
is not necessary. Train the boy to the use of arms 
as he is trained to the use of letters, and we are quite 
confident that the spirit of the race will do the rest. 
We have no dread that men will not come forward in 
sufficient numbers in a moment of crisis. What we 
dread, and dread greatly, is that the men who come 
forward will have nothing but willing hearts, and that 
their ignorance of drill and of the use of the rifle will 
make their offers of service of little value in an emergency. 
We also dread that owing to the want of prescience among 
our rulers there will be no extra rifles and no extra 
ammunition wherewith to equip an expanding Army, and 
finally, that there will be no officers trained and ready to 
handle our forces when expanded. This last considera- 
tion brings us to what we believe is the most important 
point in Lord Roberts’s speech and the greatest peril 
in our path—the dearth of officers, both in the 
Regular y, and still more in the Auxiliary Forces. 
During the war, and when these technical considerations of 
military policy attracted much less attention than they do 
now, we ventured to point out that the scarcity of officers 
was the essential military question for our rulers to con- 
sider. As we stated then, and as we reiterate now, you can 
improvise men, but you cannot improvise officers. <A very 
little organisation and goodwill will get you plenty of 
infantry soldiers, provided you have rifles to put into their 
haads and cartridges with which to fill their pouches ; but 
officers are technical experts, and can only be created after 
several years of patient training. What we have got to pro- 
vide is some system for creating a large supply of officers 
both for the Regular Army and for the Auxiliary Forces. 
In the case of the Regulars something may be done by an 
increase of pay, and by appealing, as now we fail to appeal, 
to men who want a serious profession in life, and not 
simply a gallant amusement. In the case of the Auxiliaries 
we may do a good deal by cutting down expenses, and by 
increasing the consideration in which Auxiliary officers 
are held. Beyond this, however, we want to establish a 
system of education for officers which will early set them 
apart as experts. We would give scholarships at our 
public schools in military subjects, we would have 
military degrees at our Universities, and we would 
establish Training Colleges like the Kingston College in 
Canada, where the training should be military, though the 
young men who received it might afterwards be going out 
into the world in civilemployment. The certificates granted 
at such Colleges, however, would entitle them to become 
Volunteer officers, and later to enter a corps of Reserve 
officers. We do not, of course, profess to be able to 
sketch in a minute a complete scheme for dealing with 
the problem. We are confident, however, that the 
thing can be done if only we face the difficulty in 
the proper spirit,—in the spirit, that is, of sensible 
business men who have to build a bridge or dig a tunnel 
or drain a morass. 

Let us recapitulate what we have said so often in these 
columns. The Army that we need is first a Regular or pro- 
fessional Army capable of providing the Indian and over- 
sea garrisons, and of maintaining a striking force here of 
some thirty thousand men of all arms, with a Regular 
Reserve. We want also a well-organised Militia and 


Yeomanry with their Reserves. Next we require a Volun- 
teer Force as large as we can possibly make it in order to 
provide for home defence, and still more to supply a reser- 
voir from which to draw in great national emergencies. 
Lastly, we require a system of universal physical training 
of a military character in our schools. 


This is, we 


~ —— 
believe, the Army that we need. It can be obtained with, 
out any revolution in our present system, and without hayj 
recourse to that compulsory service to which Englishmen 
object, partly from dislike of compulsion, and still more 
because they instinctively perceive that it is not suited to 
an Empire like our own. 





THE DANGEROUS POWER OF RUMOUR. 


ERTAINLY the world does not grow more easy to 
govern. On the contrary, the causes of disturbanca 
seem to increase with the increase of human intelligence, 
Moved partly by the rapidly developing consciousness 
of their own needs, and partly by fear, the nations 
are displaying in every direction symptoms of sharper 
rivalry. ‘They were always suspicious of one another, 
but the intrusion of the commercial spirit into 
diplomacy has made it more difficult for statesmen 
to keep within bounds the suspicions of the populations 
for whom they are responsible. It is possible to convincg 
a nation that it cannot be attacked, but not possible to 
convince it that it cannot be swindled, or at all events 
mueeirapes in the race for gain. In internal affairs the 
masses have ceased to accept their misery as inevitable, 
and are organising themselves for purposes of experi. 
ment in the redistribution of wealth. That is the 
ultimate explanation of Socialism, Collectivism, Trade. 
Unionism, and the hundred schemes—one of which is 
now shaking Russia, and another Spain, and another 
Ireland—for the adoption of a new tenure of land. States. 
men are bewildered with demands to secure for the people 
a prosperity which, as they think, cannot be secured by 
legislation, and to prevent economic catastrophes which, as 
the ablest of them believe, are best prevented by non. 
interference. The interrelation of affairs is so close, and 
the transmission of news so rapid, that a Minister can 
hardly avoid feeling as if the burden of the whole world 
were upon his individual shoulders. Mr. Roosevelt has to 
consider how he may best placate Chinese merchants in 
Shanghai, who are irritated by the laws restrieting 
immigration into the Union, and Prince Biilow has 
to learn accurately the feeling of Boer farmers towards 
Herero rebels. Ministers of State, in facet, are in the 
position of merchants faced by “‘ Combines ” so extensive 
in area and so various in purpose that speculation becomes 
a gamble or an exercise in guessing rather than a business 
based upon accurate calculations. 
Of all the things that perplex politicians, however, 
perhaps the most troublesome is the new energy of news- 
paper proprietors in the collection and diffusion of news. 
All over Europe and America they try, and try hard, to be 
first in the collection and publication of intelligence. 
They do collect, and do publish, a great deal of it and it 
is hard to say that this is mischievous, though we might 
say that news transmitted by telegraph is apt to be nruch 
too abrupt, and to lack the reserves, the qualifications, and 
the explanations with which diplomatists would invest it. 
Under the treatment of reporters every glacier in move- 
ment seems to be advancing at rushing speed, every 
tendency to decay is described as a disease, and every 
natural change becomes in transmission a kind of 
cataclysm. Moreover, there is competition in the diffusion 
of news, and comments on the news. Naturally every 
newspaper proprietor wishes to call attention to the 
success of the way in which he is catering for the 
public, and naturally, also, his agents draw up their 
reports in what used to be known as the “ literary ” style. 
The result is that the public do attend to the news and the 
rumours of news, and being but half informed, distinguish 
with difficulty between the true and the false, the immediate 
and the premature. In consequence we see a mental 
agitation which frequently takes the form of anger, and 
still more frequently of alarm. Even the ceol heads of 
the Stock Exchanges are affected, and the barometers which 
show the prosperity of nations rise and fall under influences 
best described as wind. Look at the record of the past 
week. The German Emperor is cruising in the Baltic, and 
naturally enough calling upon all important acquaintances 
in that quarter. Doubtless he talks things over with 
them, and doubtless also some of his sentences may have 
been important. Eager journalists, however, are deter- 
mined that they shall have been important, and fall on 





every exciting rumour they can collect and expand it tilla 
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d grows up under pressure of which the nations that 
are looking on feel as if they were not half prepared enough 
for war. Now his Majesty is advising the Czar to continue 
the Japanese War, and again he is offering to sell him a bit 
of Norway so that he may seat Russia upon the Atlantic 
in a great fortified arsenal like Port Arthur. Immediately 
after, men’s minds being well aflame, he is proposing a 

igantic alliance of all the Northern Powers, under pro- 
tection of which the Baltic should be changed into a mare 
clausum like the Black Sea, with all ships excluded 
except those of Germany, Russia, Sweden, and Denmark. 
As the Russian Fleet has been swept off the sea, and 
the Scandinavian Fleets are feeble, that project would 
mean that the Baltic should become a German lake, to 
which, if defeated, her Fleet could always retreat for 
safety. The world being very credulous, and Germany 
yery ambitious, this story was for a moment accepted 
as true, and German papers described it as a grand 
device of the great mind to which they attribute 
everything that happens, except perhaps the speeches of 
Herr Bebel. Then, however, it was noted that a British 
fleet had been ordered to manceuvre in the Baltic, and 
this was represented as “a counter-stroke” involving 
possibilities, if not, indeed, immediate probabilities, of 
war. And then—the whole story died away. The German 
Government laughed at the legend, the German Press was 
slightly ashamed of itself, and the British Press, which 
had been angrily excited, discovered that the order to 
mancuvre in the Baltic had been issued several months 
ago. The agitation, in fact, was without foundation, as 
indeed the world, if it did but reflect a little more care- 
fully, might have seen from the beginning. A sea which 
can beshut from within can also be shut from without, and 
a fleet enclosed in a mare clausum is, as we see in the case 
of the Black Sea, a fleet rendered useless by the legislation 
of its owners. The story itself is of little importance, 
but the readiness with which it has been circulated is one 
more of the many proofs that the increase of intelligence 
has its own dangers, and that statesmen may often be 
extremely worried by the strength of the new organisations 
which civilisation is developing for civilising purposes. 
They are constantly called upon to keep their heads 
against popular outcries which are intended only to wake 
them into activity. 

What is the remedy? ‘There is no remedy except in a 
greater steadfastness of the public mind. Europe cannot 
agree to suppress the liberty of the Press; nor if it did 
would much be gained, for the steamship and the railway 
would still convey “the thoughts that shake mankind ” ; 
and if the newspapers did not discuss rumours, popular 
Parliaments would. Still, it is well to point out to all 
journalists that their new powers should increase their 
sense of responsibility ; and if they refuse to feel it, they 
may some day hurry on catastrophes which, if they had 
been less careless, might have been avoided. It is said, 
and said with justice, that of late, in the Moroccan affair 
and this rather preposterous affair of the Baltic, the French 
Press has exhibited unexpected dignity and reserve. That 
is entirely true, and should be recognised; but then the 
reason for that new display of the literary virtues also 
should not be forgotten. Paris remembers 1870. One 
does not exactly wish the Press to be sobered and made 
dignified by great national misfortunes. 





THE “WANDERING OF THE PEOPLES.” 


Shea rapid increase in the population of many nations 
is beginning to attract keen attention among both 
statesmen and soldiers, and it is no doubt a fact of the 
first importance. The soldiers may perhaps exaggerate it 
a little, for the number of possible conscripts does not 
constitute the only, or even the first, element in military 
strength. We were powerful on the Continent in Marl- 
borough’s time, though we were few as compared with our 
rivals; we broke the huge power of Napoleon when we 
numbered only fifteen millions; and we rule a fifth of 
mankind though we are not yet a clear fifty millions of 
whita men. A new Napoleon in command of the French 
Army, or even a new Moreau or Bernadotte, would 
probably hold, his own against the German Empire; and 
the Hapsburgs, in spite of the number of their subjects, 
have always been more successful in marriage and diplo- 
macy than in war. We are, indeed, witnessing at this 





moment a struggle between a nation of forty-five millions 
and one of at least three times that number, and though 
both obey a conscription, it is not the more numerous 
of the two which is winning in the contest. Nevertheless, 
in an age of conscription and of the pursuit of 
wealth numbers do tell heavily in many ways, not 
all of them to the advantage of the growing State. 
It is the increase in the number of Russians which 
has made the Czars so formidable, though that increase 
has multiplied threefold the difficulties of the autocracy. 
The American Republic has become, almost against her 
own will, a mighty world-Power and the protector of two 
continents because she contains seventy millions of people, 
whose strenuous industry and irrepressible thirst for 
accumulation are making them the wealthiest nation on 
the globe. The greatness of Germany and her social 
unrest, together with the fierce desire of her rulers for 
more space, are all due to the same cause, just as in Great 
Britain the willingness to expand, and the pressing need 
for improvement in the housing and feeding of the people, 
apenas from the consciousness of increasing numbers. 

very year a hundred thousand more families need 
sustenance and accommodation. In the only Asiatic 
State—India—which has ever numbered her people accu- 
rately the rushing tide of population is probably the most 
serious danger, and certainly the one which causes to the 
more far-sighted of her rulers the most seriousalarm. On 
the other hand, Frenchmen, who do not multiply, though 
they have been for centuries the most aggressive of 
nationalities, are becoming positively timid in face of the 
growing nations around them; the President of the 
American Republic moans over the slowness of increase 
among the descendants of the older population; and in 
Australia we detect a feeling, not unjustified, of actual 
fear because in the vast island continent, though wealth 
increases, the numbers of the people do not. 

One would suppose, considering the strength which 
increased population brings to a State, and the feeling of 
pride with which increasing numbers are always recorded, 
that emigration, the great wandering of the peoples 
towards other countries than their own which is one of 
the most startling phenomena of our time, would be 
exceedingly unpopular; but that is not the case. Political 
philosophers sometimes mourn over the process; but the 
instinct of the people tells them that this is for them the 
only practicable relief ; that if they are too thick upon the 
ground, or if the soil they till shows symptoms of ex- 
haustion, the only thing to be done is to fill up distant 
regions where the people are fewer to the square mile, 
and “intensive agriculture,” or high farming as our people 
call it, is not indispensable to prosperity. Irish orators, 
it is true, grow eloquently sad over the rush of their 
people to America; but some at least of the sadness is 
assumed, since the decline of population can be used in 
highly poetic periods when they are scolding the British 
Government because Ireland, with her poor soil, over- 
humid air, and lack of minerals, is not as rich as Stafford- 
shire or Devon. The statesmen of Scandinavia shake 
their heads over the unending trickle from their three 
kingdoms towards regions where the mould lies deeper and 
the skies are less harsh; but they comfort themselves with 
the admission which Canadians and Americans are so ready 
to make, that except the British ploughman there is no 
emigrant so valuable as the Norwegian, Swede, or Dane. 
For the rest, the Italian is rather proud of the rush from 
Italy to South America, a rush so vast that now when an 
Italian says, ‘He has gone to America,” he means that his 
friend is a settler in Argentina or Uruguay. Even the 
German Government, though it keeps up some vexatious 
rules about liability to the conscription, does not check 
emigration, but rather promotes it by its subsidies to the 
liners which convey the emigrants. This is the more note- 
worthy because it is undoubtedly greatly annoyed by an 
unexpected peculiarity in German emigration, which Mr. 
Eltzbacher in the August number of the Contemporary 
brings into prominence. We were aware that German 
emigrants to the United States speedily merge them- 
selves in the population, but we attributed that to the 
attractiveness of Republican institutions. We did not 
recognise, not at least as clearly as Mr. Eltzbacher does, 
that the German, wherever he settles, merges himself in 
theruling population. He rapidly, for instance, in Hungary 
becomes a Magyar. In Bohemia he sends his children to 
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Czech schools, and adopts for them the language’ of the 
surrounding people. “In the Czech school district of 
Prague the German language is almost unknown, for 
there 16,644 children speak Czech; 163 speak both 
languages; and one solitary child is described as speaking 
German only. Almost three-quarters of the children in 
the German school districts speak Czech, while not one- 
hundredth of the children in the Czech school districts 
speak German.” That is a very curious fact to be 
reported of the race which honestly believes itself to be 
the best and most civilised in the world; but it is true of 
nearly all Hungarian towns, of Moravia, Galicia, and 
even the Tyrol, where, as we understand Mr. Eltzbacher, 
the long-since-noted “eating out” of the Germans 
by the Italians is in great part due to the adoption 
by Germans of the Italian language and nationality. 
Precisely the same process is noticed in Switzerland, 
in France, and, we may add, in Great Britain, where the 
Germans in the second generation tend to disappear, 
becoming often the English of the English. “You are 
not an Englishman,” said an English friend to a success- 
ful German immigrant. ‘“ More English than you!” 
was the retort; “for you inherited your nationality, and 
I deliberately adopted mine.” It is, we are told, an 
annoyed sense of the way in which emigrating Germans 
“lose themselves” in a new land which makes William IT. 
80 anxious to acquire a colony where his people may retain 
their language and nationality, an anxiety which naturally 
throws his policy into antagonism to that of Great 
Britain, who holds so many unoccupied lands, and that of 
the United States, who forbid him to acquire the partially 
defenceless territories of South America. 

Mr. Eltzbacher evidently thinks that the German 
readiness to be merged is peculiar to that people, and he 
has for evidence in his support the British refusal to live 
in any country where they or their descendants are not 
supreme, and the persistence with which the French- 
Canadians have clung to their language, their creed, and 
their ways of life; but we fancy that the readiness is much 
more general, even if it is not absolutely universal, We 
can recall in modern history no instance in which emigrants, 
not being soldiers, have mastered the country of their 
adoption. Men of all the white races enter America by 
tens of thousands every year, and in two generations are 
lost in the previous population. ‘That is attributed to the 
“absorbing power” of the Anglo-Saxon, but there is 
another and yet more remarkable cause. The Italians 
swarm into Spanish America in such numbers that they 
could in many States claim a large share in the govern- 
ment; but they do not. On the contrary, they leave the 
Spaniards to govern, learn Spanish themselves, and if they 
are ambitious, gratify their ambition by becoming indis- 
tinguishable from the people among whom they have 
elected to reside. The “wandering of the nations” is a 
very remarkable phenomenon, but its total result seems to 
be a faster growth in the nations which attract immigrants. 
That is not very alarming. ‘ 





COUNT TOLSTOY’S PARADISE. 


ee: and especially the Russian portion of 
mankind, would be the gainer if Count Tolstoy 
could be prevented from illustrating his own principles by 
concrete instances. So long as he confines himself to 
eneralities, and never goes beyond a major premise, he 
is always interesting and sometimes really instructive. 
He brings home to us some broad aspect of political or 
social life which we practical people are in danger of for- 
getting. He recalls some element of truth which has been 
Jost sight of in the very process of applying it to actual 
facts. But when he descends from the mountain to the 
plain, and produces the specific proposals by which he hopes 
to cure the evils which have excited his anger, he becomes 
as one of the crowd,—persuaded of the absolute truth of 
his own momentary nostrum, blind or indifferent to all 
the arguments that make against it, convinced, indeed, 
that these arguments have no existence outside the 
prejudiced imaginations of those who find their profit in 
the evils they defend. The interesting article—for in- 
teresting Count Tolstoy always is—which was translated 
in the Times of Tuesday is an example of the double 
aspect which is visible in his presentation of every great 
question. Nothing can be more just than his criticism of 


the political situation in Russia. The movement to 
reform is in the hands of the Liberals, of “the 80-called 
4 intellectuals,’ ”—-of men, that is, who, “ continually 
suffering from every kind of restriction and coercion on 
the part of the Government ...... and at the same 
time living a life completely estranged from the majority 
of the Russian agricultural people, naturally see in 
these restrictions the chief evil, and in liberation from 
them the chief welfare, of the Russian people.” The 
Socialists and the Revolutionaries are in this respect 
no more enlightened than the Liberals. They are 
equally of opinion that the way to salvation lies through 
politics, and has political change for its immediate goal. 
Russia will be free and happy when she has passed 
through a revolution corresponding to that which Kurope 
has undergone and America has started from,—when 
every man is eligible for Parliament, has a share in the 
choice of a representative, is free to say what he likes 
in public meetings and to write what he likes in news. 
papers, and generally is his own master. Count Tolstoy 
looks upon this ideal with the mingled horror and contempt 
which it excited in Carlyle or in Matthew Arnold, and 
which it excites to-day in M. Pobiedonostzeff. He recalls 
us to the truth which is so often lost sight of,—that, 
after all, these things are means, not ends; that what 
really matters is what the representative is worth when he 
is chosen, what every man says in the meeting or writes in 
the Press, what is the outcome in his life and character of 
his own mastery over himself. It is a truth which in the 
hands of Carlyle lost most of its value because he forgot 
that the things he despised do not cease to be means 
because they are only means. But so long as this is 
remembered, we do need from time to time to have the 
subordinate quality of political reforms impressed upon us 
afresh,—to be reminded that in the long run the value 
of a machine must be judged by the value of what it 
makes. If the steam hammer only cracked nuts, our 
gratitude to Nasmyth would be infinitesimal. Nor are 
we disposed to quarrel with the first step which Count 
Tolstoy makes towards an application of his principle. 
It is quite possible that the reforms really needed in 
Russia are economical and social rather than political, and 
that the value of the changes now seemingly in the air 
will ultimately be judged by the degree in which they lead 
up to and make possible these economical and social 
reforms. Russia is a nation of agriculturists, and what 
ministers to the prosperity, in a large and compre- 
hensive sense, of the agricultural population should 
be the first object, whether of her rulers or of those 
who seek to influence their policy. In a period of revolu- 
tion this is apt to be forgotten. The active movers in 
revolution are chiefly townspeople, and the force which 
makes revolutions formidable is commonly supplied by 
the artisans. This is what has made it so difficult to 
gauge the extent or forecast the course of the present 
discontents. The professional classes, with the more 
vigorous spirits among the nobility, have set them going, 
and the working men of the towns have done the rough 
work of striking and of resisting the police. But outside 
these classes are the voiceless millions of the peasantry, 
with their own wants and their own grievances, and there 
is as yet no means of ascertaining the degree of sympathy 
with which they look on at what the professional and the 
working classes are doing. 

When we come to particulars we find that Count 
Tolstoy has but one solution to suggest, and that he applies 
this remorselessly. He does not attempt to convince 
his readers, because the defect which hinders them from 
agreeing with him is moral, not intellectual. They belong 
to the class which can see, and will not see. The whole 
philosophy of the land system has been expounded by 
Henry George “with such extraordinary power and 
lucidity that no man without preconceived ideas could 
fail to agree with his arguments.” But, conclusive as are 
his arguments, and’ practicable as is the remedy he 
proposes, he has made no converts. Parnell coquetted 
with his plan for a time, but only to drop it in favour 
of political agitation. Toynbee, Gladstone, and Herbert 
Spencer—the collocation of these names is Count Tolstoy’s 
—fastened upon the errors of George’s earlier books, 
and took no notice of his corrections of them. His 





teaching is as good as unknown. Politicians, economists, 
and Socialists equally disregard it, or rather, are equally 
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sonorant what it is. This is the one condition on which 
rejection of it is possible. He who becomes acquainted 
with it cannot but agree with it. The gospel that there 
should be no private property in land which George was 
the first to preach is just as distasteful to the Russian 
sant as it is to his landlord. He wants the very thing 
which would make his misery perpetual. All his advisers 
do but encourage him in his delusion. Even when they 
talk of what they are pleased to call “the agrarian 
uestion,” they refuse to see what the words really mean. 
stead of proclaiming that private property in land 
should be abolished, they employ “various patchings and 
palliatives to plaster up, hush up, and pass over this 
essential, ancient and cruel, this obvious and crying, 
injustice, which is awaiting its turn for abolition not only 
in Russia but in the whole world.” 


Count Tolstoy explains his meaning by a parable. He 
imagines a herd of cows driven into an enclosure sur- 
younded on all sides by rich pastures, where they are kept 
to supply milk to those who have placed them there. 
These cows have eaten up all the grass they can get at, 
they are hungry, they have chewed each other's tails, 
they low and moan, imploring to be released from the 
enclosure and set free in the pastures. But the very men 
who feed on the milk which these cows yield have turned 
the land round the enclosure to purposes of their own. 
They have planted tobacco, they have cultivated flowers 
and vegetables, they have laid out parks and lawn- 
tennis grounds, and they cannot let the cows out 
lest they should injure all these improvements. They 
continue, however, to want the milk, and to enable 
the cows to produce it they invent all the means 
they can think of to improve their condition. They 
build sheds for them; they look after them when they 
are ill or old; they introduce improved methods of 
milking; they sow some new kind of wonderfully nutri- 
tious grass on which to feed them. But they do not— 
“cannot without disturbing all that they have arranged 
around the enclosure—do the only, simple thing necessary 
for themselves as well as for the cows—to wit the taking 
down of the fence and granting the cows their natural 
freedom of using in plenty the pastures surrounding them.” 
Throw the land open to them, and they will find abund- 
ance of food without those who use their milk having the 
trouble of providing it. Abolish private property in land, 
and so much of the misery of the world as comes from 
economic causes will be at an end. It is unfortunate for 
Count Tolstoy’s contemporaries that his contempt for those 
who differ from him no longer allows him to deal with the 
obvious and commonplace difficulties which beset his 
scheme,—difficulties which might have been suggested to 
him even by his own analogy. It must be assumed that 
the cows in the enclosure will go on multiplying. With 
actual cows, of course, this would not matter. Their owners 
would at least take care that no more calves were per- 
mitted to live than the grass in the enclosure would 
support, at all events would be meant to support. But in 
the human enclosure this would be impossible. The 
numbers, instead of being artificially kept stationary, 
would go on growing. Nor would the difficulty arising 
from this fact be limited to the enclosure. It would 
reproduce itself in course of time over the whole area of 
outside pasture. The difference between the position of the 
cows inside the enclosure, and that of the same cows after 
the barriers had been taken down and all the surrounding 
pasture thrown open to them, would be only temporary. 
The pasture would be simply an enlarged enclosure, and 
in the end what had happened on a small scale in the one 
case would be repeated on a great scale in the other. Indeed, 
the mischief would be increased by Count Tolstoy’s device 
for putting an end to it. One result of the various uses 
to which the land round the enclosure had been turned 
while the cows remained within it was to supply other 
foods besides milk, whereas with the plantations gone 
milk would be the only food to be had. Count Tolstoy’s 
theory of a happy Russia exactly reproduces this state 
of things. The Russian people are not to “ become 
proletarians in imitation of the peoples of Europe and 
America” ; they are to “solve the land question at home 
by the abolition of landed property and show other nations 
the way to a rational, free, and happy life outside indus- 
trial, factory, or capitalistic coercion and slavery.” The 
whole of Russia—the whole world, indeed, if the world is 





wise and imitates Russia—is to live by a single. industry. 
There is to be no outlet for the surplus agricultural 
population, nor is the agricultural population to benefit by 
any of the products other than agricultural which Russia 
or the world yields. Count Tolstoy ought to create a new 
earth and a new society in which to carry out his theory, 
—an earth which shall yield nothing save pasture and such 
crops as the peasantry can grow by the aid of wooden 
implements, a society which is content to lie down and 
die when the food thus obtained proves too scanty for the 
mouths there are to eat it. 








THE SOCIAL RELATIONS OF THE VERY POOR. 
OST of us divide our world into three parts,—family, 
friends, and acquaintance. We think of these divisions 
as though they were universal, and that any one of them should 
be empty we look upon as a great misfortune. Of course 
these divisions bear a very different relation to one another in 
different individuals. The word “family” does not mean the 
same in all mouths. To some among us it means only 
those of the first blood: parents and children, brothers and 
sisters. To others it has a far larger significance, and is akin 
to the word “clan.” Families who know and are proud of 
their history, who have kept their traditions, and remained 
for many generations upon exactly the same social level, 
sharing always in the same amusements, have in the nature 
of things more in common than those whose position in the 
world has depended chiefly upon their talents, the exercise 
of which has taken them into opposite directions. The 
successful provincial man of business and the world-renowned 
Professor, the peaceful country parson and the harassed 
Member of Parliament, unless they are thrown together 
by chance or bound together by affection, live entirely 
separate lives. The fact that they quickly trace back 
to a common ancestor, who probably pursued the calling 
and followed the amusements of none of them, is a fact 
which means little or nothing. They forget almost that 
their children and the children of the “ original old” Smith 
or Jones are some sort of second-cousins, and each seeks his 
intimates along the path in which he finds himself. Friends, 
again, may be many or few, and acquaintances may mean a 
vast crowd among whom we seek distraction and find the 
chief interest of our lives, or a few persons with whom we are, 
for civility’s sake, upon speaking terms. Yet however 
sparsely or however fully we fill each compartment, the three 
divisions remain; in them we find the greater part of our 
happiness; and they represent, as we have said, to most of us 
“ our world.” 

But when we say “us” we mean, roughly speaking, tho 
educated. Do the same tacit distinctions exist among tho 
uneducated,—the real “most”? Among the upper poor wo 
believe that they do, for the upper poor are becoming very 
much like the classes above them. In proof of our belief we 
would call no less a witness than Mr. Charles Booth. “ For 
three separate periods,” he writes in “ Labour and Life of the 
People,” “I have taken up quarters, each time for several weeks, 
where I was not known, and as a lodger have shared the lives 
of people who would figure in my schedules as belonging to 
Classes C, D, and E. Being more or less boarded as well as 
lodged, I became intimately acquainted with some of those I 
met, and the lives and habits of many others came naturally 
under observafion...... The people with whom I lived 
became, and still are, my friends. I may have been excep- 
tionally fortunate, and three families are not many, but I 
can only speak as I found: wholesome, pleasant family life, 
very simple food, very regular habits, healthy bodies and 
healthy minds; affectionate relations of husbands and wives, 
mothers and sons, of elders with children, of friend with 
friend. All these I found, and amongst those with whom I 
lodged I saw little to mar a very agreeable picture fairly 
representative of Class E, and applicable to some at least of 
Classes C and D.” 

But below these happy people, who have really taken advan- 
tage of the means of civilisation within their grasp, who live as 
pleasantly as they can considering the expense of house-room, 
and learn and wash as much as they are able, and the more 
successful among whom melt into the lower middle class, lies 
a very different world, and we cannot help thinking that, 
speaking, of course, generally, it is a world in which what 
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we call friendship is very very rare. All the same, if we 
were to say that the lower poor divide those they know into 
relations and acquaintances we should be speaking wide 
of the mark. We do not expect our acquaintance to stand 
by us in trouble, or make any personal sacrifice in order to 
mitigate our misfortunes; but a poor man does expect and 
does get all these things from his “mates,” and yet they are 
not precisely what we mean by friends. They do not cross 
his threshold, they do not share in his family life, and his 
feeling towards them seems as a rule to be corporate rather than 
personal. His wife, even if he be a good husband, knows very 
little about them; yet if her husband is killed by an accident, 
or is the victim of any more or less dramatic misfortune such 
as makes a natural appeal to the natural man, it is to them 
that she turns in the first instance for help. The primitive 
clan feeling becomes in a secondary state of civilisation 
esprit de corps. It is far nobler, we think, than the mere 
holding together of those of one cousinhood, and far more 
distinctively human; but it is not what we mean by friend- 
ship. Contrary to what is generally supposed, this spirit is 
by. no means confined to men. The present writer was 
talking this week to a woman—one of “his Majesty’s factory 
inspectors ”—and was assured by her that the feeling is 
intense among factory girls and factory married women, or 
“factory ladies” as they call themselves. Among the lower 
poor relations are very kind—near relations—for, having 
little time or aptitude for letter-writing, they of necessity lose 
sight of their more distant relatives. Kindness, of course, 
cuts both ways, and means sacrifice; and no doubt many people 
are dragged down in fruitless attempts to help their kindred 
up. When there are no kindnesses to be done, relations, being 
the only household intimates, not unfrequently quarrel; but 
such quarrels are soon patched up, and seem to lend an outside 
interest to domestic life. The very poor live so packed 
together that it is only natural that the more respectable 
among them should make it their chief concern to secure a 
little privacy in their home lives, to keep “the person upstairs” 
or “the person downstairs” from knowing all their doings. 
Their attitude to those who live under the same roof is 
almost always critical, or, more correctly speaking, censorious. 
They are interested in one another's lives, but their interest, 
when not transformed by any sudden pity, is not altogether 
friendly. Consequently, when they boast that they keep 
themselves to themselves they do not for a moment mean 
that they purposely limit the range of their sympathies, but 
simply that they are determined to attend to their own 
duties instead of finding fault with the way their neighbours 
attend to theirs. Conversation means for the most part only 
gossip. Everything among those whose minds are entirely 
bent towards making the money for their rent and their daily 
bread is of necessity so concrete and so personal that they have 
no common meeting-ground with persons whom they do not 
care to admit to intimacy. They have so few abstract ideas, 
so few general principles, and no books at all to talk about. 
When they are old and have nothing to do the social instinct 
seems to develop. The present writer knows of an old man, 
supported by an unmarried daughter, who spends much time 
and sees much society sitting in a public garden near the 
slum in which he lives. All sorts of people talk aloud in public 
gardens, and they are the favourite resorts of those who have 
some propaganda at heart, or, if we may coin an expression, 
“on tongue.” The old man goes back to the privacy of his 
two rooms and his one daughter with new, and to her mind 
dangerous, notions. Lately he said he had heard there was 
no such place as heaven, and no likelihood of our recognising 
one another after death. The poor woman was distressed, and 
feared lest her father’s vague but unquestioning orthodoxy 
should suffer. 

In spite of the crowd in which they live, it is possible for 
very poor people to be perhaps more entirely isolated than 
any one else. There is at present a man in a large London 
infirmary suffering from phthisis. He is hardly middle-aged, 
yet by some fault of his own, or some failure in the carrying 
out of the laws of the land, he cannot read. He is, so far as 
his solitary visitor has ever been able to find out, in the sad 
position of having in the world only one relation and only 
one acquaintance. He never says anything which could lead 
that visitor to imagine that he ever had any others. His 
relation is a son, a boy in the workhouse schools, in whose 


childish letters he loves to hear read. The acquaintands 
could not well be described as a friend, for he takes no 
interest in the boy, and will not demean himself to call ong 
man in the workhouse. Beyond these two the poor fellow 
mentions no one. All that skill can do for phthisis—in 
London—is done for him. But what a blank life! — 

We are apt to forget how greatly friendship depends upon 
the power to show a little hospitality,—hospitality, we mean, 
other than a drink at a public-house. It is sad to think that 
so much which makes life worth living is a mere question of 
money. Yet soitis. The lowest class, at any rate in towns, 
are humanised chiefly by their love for their children and 
their loyalty to their comrades. The joys of friendship and 
of friendly acquaintanceship—social pleasures, in the best 
sense of the term—are not within their grasp. Except in 
very rare instances, such pleasures are only to be had by those 
who have a little more house-room, a little more leisure, and 
a little more income than fall at present to the lot of the 
very poor. 





THE DUN EMER PRESS. 
([CoMMUNICATED. ] 
HE Dun Emer Press has an interest and an importance 
beyond that which must attach to any skilful venture 
in the craft of printing by hand; for it is part of an 
organised attempt to restore in Ireland the tradition of fine 
craftsmanship, That tradition, which flourished in the days 
of Sheraton furniture and Waterford glass-cutting, did not 
long outlast the eighteenth century; and to revive it is the 
first essential if Ireland is to gain what she most needs,-= 
a strong industrial life beside her main business of agri- 
culture. It is not always realised that success in manu- 
facture can be attained in two ways, of which the one ig 
making things cheaper than your rivals, while the other is 
making them better; and that success in the latter Kind 
is by far the more practicable. The largest fortunes are to 
be earned by cheap production, which can only be managed 
by an immensely large output; and in this field competition 
is fierce and extensive, and capital indispensable. But for the 
man who aims at absolute and not merely relative excellence 
brains and taste are more important than capital, and at the 
beginning of an enterprise they are often easier to come by. 
An illustration may be cited. It would certainly have been, at 
best, a tedious, difficult, and costly undertaking to establish in 
Ireland a manufacture of cheap carpets competing success- 
fully with those in possession of the market. Yet a Scotch 
firm began scarcely ten years ago to make in Donegal carpets 
of the most costly type procurable; their wares are now 
famous, and they have four factories to-day in place of one 
small shed; while in other centres similar industries are being 
set on foot. 

One of these is Dun Emer, the country house near Dublin, 
of which a clever Irishwoman, Miss Gleeson, has made 
such a pleasant hive of industry as was Hmer’s dun when 
Cuchulain came wooing that proud Princess. Here carpets 
and tapestries are woven; here books are bound and enamel is 
wrought; here embroideries of many beautiful kinds are made 
under the direction of a sister of Mr. W. B. Yeats, whose 
work, “Stories of Red Hanrahan” (12s. 6d. net), is before 
us for review,—in a volume printed at the Dun Emer Press 
by another sister, Miss Elizabeth Yeats. But in each kind 
the effort is the same: to produce something more durable 
and better worth keeping than the machine-made substitutes 
which can be easily purchased at a far lower price. Every one 
will wish success to such an enterprise wherever established; 
but it is nowhere more needed than in Ireland, where both the 
pride of a craftsman in his work and the pride of an owner 
in the craftsmanship shown by his possessions seem sadly in 
decay. The matter of printing is very typical, for, to speak 
truth, little taste is shown through Ireland in either the pro. 
duction or the purchase of printed matter. Yet in any old 
country house you will find the library stored with volumes 
which by their dates indicate that between, say, 1770 and 1820 
men were buying good books and keeping them; and many 
of the same books printed in Ireland are handsomely and 
tastefully turned out,—not unworthy the skill of those 
Irish bookbinders who were praised by Horace Walpole, and 
whose admirable work can still be seen and judged. Even 





smallest doings he takes the deepest interest, and whose 





the flying literature, broadsheets and pamphlets, of the latter 
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énd of the eighteenth century show in some instances a really 
noble type, matched with good ink and paper,—in deplorable 
goutrast to the characteristic output of the century that 
followed. The whole mass of popular literature comprising 
«The Spirit of the Nation” and such-like books was 
jssued on mean paper, in mean type, and carelessly printed. 
At the University Press accurate work was done, but it 
showed no trace of that craftsmanship which manifests 
jtself in the well-balanced proportions of a page, and the 
avoidance of meaningless ornament or incongruous mixtures 
of type. Now the printing trade is one which must exist 
in all civilised countries; it cannot be beaten wholly out of 
the field by any foreign competition. But how great is the 
value to Edinburgh of that tradition which, combining 
accuracy with artistic instinct, draws thither an enormous 
proportion of the best and most costly work in printing. 
Dublin is to-day so far behind that it seems absurd to talk of 
competition. Yet, as Swift said, there is always room above 
acrowd; it is precisely in the highest quality of work that 
competition is most possible. Miss Yeats, for example, enters 
into rivalry with three or four well-established hand-presses, and 
sells her books—as they do also—at a fancy price: and still, of 
the books which she has previously published, all are out of 
print except one,—the poems of the late Lionel Johnson. Her 
work sells because it has that fine sobriety of design and sense of 
proportion which are only to be got from exceptional workers, 
and for such work there are always buyers. It is to be hoped 
that the sale is largely in Ireland, since those who buy such 
books may ultimately produce an effect on the managers of 
Irish printing establishments. It is among the employers 
rather than the mechanics that taste needs to be fostered. 
The Dun Emer Press has been helped by a very judicious 
choice of books for issue. Of its publications, only one is a 
piece of literature likely to be popular in the wide sense; and 
that is Dr. Douglas Hyde’s “Love Songs of Connaught,” 
which in its bilingual form has been widely dispersed. Miss 
Yeats prints only the English version, a curious and beautiful 
little compilation,—though those who only know Dr. Hyde as 
commentator and translator know very little of as original a 
talent as exists to-day. Two of the other books are by Mr. 
Yeats, and there is no writer more suited for this kind of 
publication. The taste for his work may never become 
general, but for those who have learnt to value his strange 
blending of subtlety and simplicity, his beauty at once 
esoteric and of the open moor, its charm is never likely 
to fail; and the book which holds his verse should have 
something of his own fineness in workmanship. In part 
the same may be said of “A. E.,” whose “Nuts of Know- 
ledge” is among the books out of print. Those who 
honour this poet are likely to give him an honour so great 
that a choice edition will seem to them only his due. The 
selection from the poems of Lionel Johnson is a fit monu- 
ment to a fastidious mind; and there is good sense in 
promising a small edition of essays by John Eglinton. For 
it is probable that a book by the writer who bears this name 
would not sell many more copies if published at a tenth of 
the price; and his sincere, and in some respects beautiful, 
prose will be ensured against casual neglect by giving the 
volume this extrinsic value. In these ways Miss Yeats, like 
any other competent guider of a hand-press, does service not 
only to the craft of printing, but to literature itself; and the 
Dun Emer industries may very well stand to be judged by 
either of the books actually procurable at this moment,— 
Lionel Johnson’s “ Poems” and the “Stories of Red 
Hanrahan.” The latter affords the severer test, for it is 
harder to give character to a book of prose than of verse. 
What little rubrication is in our copy is not wholly well 
managed; but the page itself is fine and massive, and the 
type dignified and clear, free from all affectation. For the 
contents of the book, we have Mr. Yeats here in prose 
narrative, and therefore not at his best, since the intricate 
swaying rhythm of his sentences suits better for dialectic 
than for the straightforward business of story-telling. 
Moreover, with that constant mania for retouching which is 
one of the defects of his perpetual quest after perfection, 
he has altered, and in the judgment of the present writer 
spoilt, these stories,—which are nevertheless his best work in 
that kind. Perhaps we are less friendly to them because since 
they appeared we have all of us in Ireland seen another 
Hanrahan. Mr. Yeats was not a dramatist when he wrote 





these tales, and even as a dramatist he pursues the leading 
idea rather than the character. Here he makes of Hanrahan 
purely a symbol, the man fairy-struck, doomed to a auest 
of unearthly beauty and to endless earthly disappointments. 
But Dr. Hyde in his little play, The Twisting of the Rope, 
has concentrated in his Hanrahan the whole race of those 
hedge-school-master poets in whom there survived the last of 
a perishing but august tradition: who, though in their lives 
not more reverend than many other Kings, yet had and 
held among the Gaelic-speaking peasantry something of 
a dignity only less than royal. 
These considerations, however, are something beside the 
purpose. Irish authors of to-day have learnt a great deal 
from Mr. Yeats, and his influence is powerful even in work 
wholly different in kind from his own. It is well to hope 
that Irish printers may learn no less from Miss Yeats, since 
in many essentials the production of a machine-printed book 
is governed by the same canons as her work. They—and their 
masters, and the masters’ master, the public—may learn from 
her chiefly that a book should not be merely a replaceable 
implement, more or less durable and convenient, but a piece 
of furniture or a personal possession, in which finish of work 
and fineness of design should be as much sought after as 
elsewhere, and over which a little extravagance is becoming. 
Electro-plate will serve its turn; but a house is none the 
worse for some real silver. 





THE DROUGHT IN THE NORTH. 
VER the whole of the North of England and the greater 
part of the Midlands there has been no rain, except 
occasional showers, since the beginning of May. The cold 
tains just before and during Whitsuntide, which caused so 
much discomfort in London, fell over an area limited by the 
region of Paris on one side of the Channel and of Hatfield 
on the other. While the temperature of London was excep- 
tionally low and the streets were turned into conduits on 
Whit-Sunday, brilliant sunshine prevailed in the Midlands. 
The roads were dry and dusty, and the hay crop was 
already very short and backward, threatening to be no 
crop at all. Towards the Border it was evident almost at the 
beginning of June that there would be no grass to mow and 
little to feed the cattle. But the reality is even worse 
than was expected. There was no “bottom” to the hayfields, 
—that is, the small leguminous plants such as the clovers) 
trefoil, meadow vetchling, and the rest did not mature. On 
the other hand, the deep-rooting weeds did. Few people know 
the difference of growth between grass and such weeds as the 
dandelion, the dock, the plantain, and the tough herbaceous 
plants like yarrow and sorrel, except that they remember in a 
vague way never to have succeeded in pulling up one of the 
latter, the tap-root always breaking. These roots, even in a 
small dandelion, are as a rule from ten to eighteen inches 
long. The disproportion between the leaves of the dandelion 
and the root must be seen to be believed. The result is 
that in a drought, when the grass seems to burn up and 
disappear, the meadows are studded with masses of dark 
green, unaffected by the sun, in a setting of apparently 
dead grass fibres, giving an appearance of an added 
sterility. Certain poisonous plants also appear to rejoice in 
the drought. Thus that scarce and most beautiful poison 
plant, the henbane, with juicy stalks, dark verdant leafage, 
and pale-white blossoms, stands up, as if watered nightly with 
a baleful dew, among the gasping and thirsty vegetation 
around it. Generally, it is only the grass, the garden flowers, 
and the sown crops which suffer in an English drought. The 
ordinary wild flowers of this country, other than those of the 
woodlands, are as a rule lovers of the sun, and are forced 
into’an extraordinary profusion of blossom. It will be 
noticed that even in normal years there are more flowering 
plants in a disused brickfield than in the meadows, 
after the month of June is past. The brickfield flora is 
one of the most brilliant that we possess. Roadsides and 
railway cuttings, always dry and dusty, are also natural 
flower gardens, as are often the tops of old walls and ruins, 
The large trees are quite unaffected, rising green and 
glorious above the parched-up lawns, and the lime-tree blossom 
is wonderfully thick and fragrant in a drought, though it falls 
very quickly and strews the ground the moment the little 
fruits are formed. 
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But the smaller fruit trees, and especially the apple, with 
all the garden flowers, suffer greatly. The young apples 
wither and drop off, the currants shrivel up, garden vegetables 
such as peas cease to produce—instead of going on in succes- 
_sion till the end of September, as they have been taught to do 
by the great seed-growers—the leaves fallfrom the gooseberry 
bushes, the raspberries cease bearing, and nothing in the 
vegetable garden looks happy except the deeply bedded dark- 
green upstanding beds of celery. It is at such times that 
the reliance placed by our ancestors on the heavy clay or 
loamy soils is justified to their descendants. They had no 
steamers to bring “corn from Egypt,” no prairies beyond the 
Atlantic from which to replenish their meal-chests. So they 
grew their wheat in the clays of Essex and Suffolk, where the 
droughts and the heat only made the ears fuller and the straw 
-brighter and stronger, looking on the fields for which it is 
difficult now to find a purchaser as gilt-edged securities, and 
building their red-brick moated homes in the middle of these 
costly acres, where they stand to this day. There was a half- 
cynical old rhyme as to choosing a home which partly refers 
to this :— 

“ Far from thy kin kest thee, 
Vex not thy neighbour next thee, 
In a good corn country rest thee.” 

In Cumberland, where the light red soil recalls the fields of 

Devon, but not their fertility, and “ corn” means oats, there 
is hardly any corn at all, and almost no straw. It is burnt 
up and withered away, because it lacked moisture. The 
newcomers to the fields, crops introduced in the last 
century or century and a half, are in a very poor way. 
Except in certain districts, there will be little of that 
splendid alternation of golden yellow wheat with the deep, 
rich, cooling green of the cruciferous plants on the bulbs 
of which the bulk of our cattle and our flocks are now fed 
during the winter months instead of being made into salt 
beef and smoked mutton. The wonderful “patchwork quilt” 
which overspreads England in August and early September 
will have Jost most of its green squares. The deep pure 
green of the white turnips; the cool glaucous tint of 
the swedes (which when once they begin to grow distil 
and hold every drop of moisture on their leaves that 
the air of night will yield), and the shining mangold 
(though this stands drought better) will all be more or less 
absent or dead, and their place taken by dull brown 
earth. Even the clovers are scanty, though that wonderful 
plant, almost the most beautiful of all field crops, and far too 
little cultivated, the lucerne, luxuriates in spite of the heat 
and absence of water. As a rule, a little patch of an 
acre or so is sown near the farm to mow as a kind of green 
salad day by day for the horses. The tall green stems are 
capped with cool mauve blossoms, the deep roots suck up 
moisture from the lower levels of the ground, and butterflies, 
white and pied and painted, hover and alight in troops and 
companies over and upon the blossoms. Butterflies revel in 
the droughts, and do not mind the dust. Some are regular 
“tramps” in their liking for the powdery roadside, especially 
the common brown meadow butterfly. The whole beetle tribe 
and all the grasshoppers and crickets rejoice. 

In the South the really waterless countries are the vast area 
of chalk downs, There is not much surface water left in the 
loams and clays of Essex and Suffolk, and, of course, none on 
the blowing sands of Suffolk and of Norfolk on the Cam- 
bridgeshire border. But, except in the latter districts, any 
quantity of water can be obtained from the shallow wells with 
which the country abounds. The field ponds last well—there 
is usually one at the intersection of the fences where any 
four meadows are adjacent—and isolated meadows have each 
its pond. These dry up very gradually, and the cattle, usually 
milch cows, are watered at the farm, or troughs are filled for 
their use. But on the downs the stress of the drought is 
felt, and real suffering occurs among the animal world. The 
ponds all dry up except certain dew ponds supplied by in- 
visible recruiting from the nightly vapours. The sole source 
of water is from the draw-wells, three hundred feet deep or 
more, from which every bucket has to be hauled up by a 
windlass. A curious sight is to be seen every afternoon near 
some of these wells. Two shepherds combine to draw the 
water while their dogs try to keep the flocks apart. The flock 
which they have agreed to water first crowds round the well, 


buckets are emptied into the trough near by as fast ag they 
can be drawn up; but it is quite impossible to produce any 
order among the thirsty sheep. Those behind constantly 
leap over or on to the backs of those in front, and so wedge 
themselves into the foremost rank. From the opposite 
hiliside it looks as though the whole flock were practising 
leap-frog. 

The birds on the downs are fortunate if they can find a 
pond where a little water stillremains. If not, they wait on the 
parched grass near to the places where water-carts bring the 
precious fluid to the folds in the evening. Hundreds of rooks 
and jackdaws may be seen sitting patiently on the ground 
waiting for the chance of a mouthful of water. It never 
seems to occur to them that if they flew into the valleys 
below they would find ample water with which to quench 
their thirst. Semi-starvation is the portion of a number of 
the garden birds, which live mainly on worms and molluscs, 
such as snails. The earthworms retire deep into the ground, 
only to reappear after a shower of rain has fallen, when the 
lawns seem literally alive with them; and the snails go intoa 
state of semi-hibernation, as they do in hot climates in the 
dry season. 

In the North a curious effect is produced both on the rivers 
and on the fauna of the moors. The streams, which rise 
rapidly after rain on the hills, fall as quickly, and many 
of them become mere stony channels with pools at 
intervals. Yet the trout manage to preserve themselves 
alive, though greatly crowded in the narrow quarters left to 
them. They become very thin and poor at such times.. The 
moment the wished-for rain falls, they make up for their 
short commons by gorging on worms and other food to such 
an extent that they are quite full up to their lips. In a few 
days they put on flesh again, and become fat and lusty. 

The one district of England which rejoices in the drought 
is the great area of the reclaimed fen. At the present time 
the fen crops are a sight to see. The potato fields look like 
acres of dark-green velvet starred over with a regular pattern 
made by the myriads of white or mauve blossoms. The mustard, 
destined for the Norwich mills, makes its gorgeous contrast 
of golden yellow. That beautiful crop, the buckwheat, shows 
another pattern in green and white, while the wheatfields are 
red gold. These are framed in the green ribands of the fen 
drains and dykes, where the forcing sun, with water in 
abundance, produces the most luxuriant crop of waterside 
plants and flowers. The purple loosestrife looks almost 
carmine in such weather. “Cherry pie,” white meadow- 
sweet, burr reed, pale arrowhead flowers, the pink convol- 
vulus, bulrushes, pink flowering rush, grey water-mints, 
yellow fleabane, crushed-strawberry-coloured valerian, with 
here and there a mass of scarlet field poppies on the upper 
bank, and rows of tall green sedge, make water gardens 
unsurpassed, when the sun has shone without ceasing for ten 
weeks upon the rich and water-logged soil of these aquatic 
boundaries of the cultivated lands of the fen. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE MOSCOW CONGRESS OF JULY 19rn-21sr.* 
[To tue Eprror oF tHe “Spectator.” ] 

Sir,—While no Russian paper is permitted to speak of this 
great event, the full reports of the Standard and Times are 
allowed to enter Russia uncensored; of the odd dozen of 
reporters admitted to the little room behind the chair, four 
were Englishmen; the speeches at the Congress were full 
of references to English precedents; the Constitution pre- 
liminarily adopted at the Congress is based chiefly on the 
experience of England; amongst the many books on 
questions of the day which were on sale in the anteroom, 
several deal with the English people and the English 
Constitution. 

In this there is nothing haphazard. From 1815 to 1856 the 
two chief conquerors of Napoleon—Russia and England—stood 
face to face in a contest which was far more one of conflicting 
principles than one of territorial conditions. But England’s 
opponent was not so much Russia as the Russian Government. 
When Canning definitely set up his own corner in opposition to 
the “Holy Alliance,” his act concerned the Russian people. The 
Government which conquered back Hungary for the Hapsburgs 











and almost upsets the men in the jostle and crush. The 


* This letter is based on notes taken by the writer at the Congress, 
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was itself at war with its own subjects. Of the subsequent 
Crimean War a Russian once said to me: “ We won that war: we 
conquered ourselves.” And one of the chief fruits of that victory 
‘of ‘Russia over herself was the institution of these very Zemstvos 
who have now come forward in the time of chaos as the one anti- 
revolutionary and constructive force. : ‘ 

The present occasion for reform is not dissimilar from that of 
1856; but the issues are more clear. The so-called “ Eastern 
jdea” which brought the present disasters on Russia was only a 

of a definite policy which aimed at getting away from the 
rest and from the infection of Western ideas at all costs, even at 
the cost of efficiency. A European nation which tried to be Asiatic 
was overcome by an Asiatic nation which acknowledged and tried 
to assimilate the instincts of Europe. Japanese with bows and 
arrows would never have taken Port Arthur. Japan won, and 
Russia lost, precisely by the contrast of the principles which they 
followed. And now the West has surrounded Russia even in the 
Far East. There was nowhere to runaway to. The obvious moral 
was that the last fortress of sheer negation would fall in Russia 
itself. 
» and England fought together in the Crimea. And now 
they are again near friends. But the two great upholders of 
iberal principles in Europe have different ways of educating 
their neighbours. In the chief Liberal movements of the 
nineteenth century there have usually been two periods, a more 
French period and a more English one. The contrast is nowhere 
so clear as in the case of Italy (1848-49, 1859-61). The work of 
France in breaking the ground can never be underestimated ; but 
the work of constitution has owed less to French principles than 
to English precedents. 

The Zemstvos, or County Councils, were first initiated in 1865. 
The Town Councils were organised later. I can speak of their 
work from experience in town and country. The Government 
foolishly kept for itself all the odium of police work, and left to 
them its purely beneficent functions. They have covered Russia 
with a network of schools and hospitals. They have supplied 
agricultural implements at the lowest possible price to the 
peasants. They have dealt on a large scale with the questions 
of fire insurance and relief of distress. But for the restrictions 
imposed by the Government, they could have done far more. 
But they have anyhow created a school of Liberal adminis- 
trators, and they have educated in their employ a considerable 
section of the irresponsible “intelligence” of Russia to the 
needs of other classes than their own. For forty years they 
have done for Russia that which Turgot had no time to do 
for France. They are the only elected representatives of the 
country. They are a purely Russian institution, only gradually 
and very partially extended to the alien districts. If they can- 
not speak in Russia’s name, no one can. 

Plehve did everything to prevent them from uniting for any 
material object, even for that of the joint relief of the distress 
caused by the war. His death has been followed so far by 
three great meetings. As one of the Deputies summed them up 
for me, the first was “the most solemn, full of the religious 
mood”: ali were united in the fight for Liberal principles; in 
the second “they descended to detail and elaborated a common 
programme”; in the third “they have come to the methods of 
execution.” Besides this, it has been a growing circle: at each 
new meeting. new representatives have been brought in for 
education. In the third Congress there were Deputies from 
Minsk, from Armenia, from Siberia. 

A great battle was won in advance on July 15th by the 
organising bureau, which, depending simply on the contradiction 
of expressed opinions between the Moscow Governor-General and 
General Trepoff—that is, on the divisions and irresolution at 
headquarters—refused to disperse at police orders, and claimed 
to be carrying out the mandate given to the delegates at Peter- 
hof on June 19th. According to this mandate, they were engaged 
in communicating the Czar’s intentions “to their nearest ones, 
whether living in town or in country,” for the bureau already 
represented both County and Town Councils. They drew up their 
protocol, the police drew up theirs, and the sitting continued. 
Perhaps the most prominent figure in this scene was M. Golovin, 
@ man who speaks shortly and concisely, and gives the impression 
of a great reserve of force. He is the President of the Moscow 
Zemstvos. 

On the morning of July 19th the Russian Gazette (under the 
editorship of M. Sobolyevsky) despatched in its ordinary issue all 
over Russia a draft of the Constitution which was to be submitted 
to the Congress, saying simply that it was one of the many 
schemes before the public, and deserved special attention because 
it aimed at developing rather than destroying the existing tradi- 
tions of Russia. The Censorship was too late to stop the issue. 
It might have “closed” the paper. It simply administered a 
warning. All in the secret brought their copies to add to the 
agenda of the Congress. 

The story of the interruption of the Congress by the police is 
already history. The whole scene was good-humoured to the 
verge of comedy, and the smiling officials were “snapped” in 
flashlight as they stood amidst the Deputies. Prince Paul 
Dolgorikoff was the Russian Mirabeau, but instead of launching 
some phrase which might have led to a sharp decision, he, with 
the simple good temper of a large man, suggested that the police 
should state that they had delivered their orders, and that the 
Congress should state why it disregarded them. The police sat 
about the building during the day taking an intelligent interest 
in the proceedings, and at the close of the sitting the set scene of 
prohibition was repeated in due form. 

I will merely mention the Remonstrance which gave the motives 
for assembly, and which has since appeared in full in the Standard 





(July 26th). It was read later in the session. It is a document 
which would not have done discredit to Pym or to Cavour. It 
explains that anarchy is chiefly the result of the constant failure 
of the Government to keep its own laws; and it gives as proofs of 
the inability to govern the many recent and almost general 
impositions of martial law and of the arbitrary character of the 
Censorship. It is couched in restrained language, and chapter 
and verse are given throughout. 

We return to the discussion of the remedy proposed by 
M. Bulyguin, the present Minister of the Interior. After the 
authenticity of his scheme had been confirmed, his proposals were 
criticised in detail, and declared by a practically unanimous vote 
to be insufficient. The chief objection to the scheme is that 
practically the whole bulk of the Russian “intelligence” is ex- 
cluded both from election and from eligibility. 

The Congress next attempted to decide whether it would 
sanction the using of the Bulyguin scheme to obtain something 
better, or whether it would advise the refusal to take any part in 
an election conducted under it. The wiser heads were all for 
making such resolutions as would bring the influence of public 
opinion to bear on the modification of the scheme. There was 
some good speaking on either side; but in the end it was decided 
to refer the question to another Congress to be specially called 
for the purpose when the Bulyguin scheme should have been 
finally published. Thus the Assembly cleverly used the irreso- 
lution at headquarters and the divisions of opinion in itself 
to secure the motive for a future meeting. 

The Congress could now pass to the discussion of its own 
* Constitution,’—that published in the Russian Gazette. This 
very compact piece of work on the one hand deals concisely and 
practically with all the political foundations of the present dis- 
content, and on the other hand it leaves the elements of Russian 
political tradition unchanged wherever they seem to be capable 
of development. The power of the Crown is reduced, not by a 
single sweeping phrase, but by the arrogation of definite pre- 
rogatives to the National Assembly and to the Law Courts. The 
all-important right of impeachment is secured to either of the 
two Chambers, the Judges in such a case being the already 
existing Senate, as the highest Law Court of the land. The 
Chancellor (or Prime Minister), chosen by the Czar, is to submit 
to him a list of Ministers (the party system). Dissensions 
between the two Chambers, both of which are to be elective, are 
obviated by a plan for their meeting in common in certain 
defined circumstances (¢f. the union of the French Chambers for 
the choosing of a President). The guarantees of the “freedoms ” 
of conscience, Press, meeting, person, and property are all in- 
cluded, The “Habeas Corpus” clause will probably require 
further securities of detail. The control of the Army is left with 
the Sovereign; that of the Treasury passes to the Assembly. 
An elaborate but not wholly satisfactory scheme of election is 
put forward. General manhood suffrage is enacted, with pro- 
visions similar to those of our Ballot Act. Most of the Con- 
stitution is modelled on English precedents. It is generally a 
simple and clear document, less concerned with generalities than 
with practical political rights, and it compares very favour- 
ably, in my opinion, with the (five) earlier Constitutions which 
issued from the French Revolution. 

The promoters plainly declared that this scheme, more or less 
in sequence as itis with the past, was far more than could be 
secured all at once. The Congress was wasting no time on dis- 
cussions of the rights of man; it aimed rather at putting an 
ideal before the public to show “in flesh and blood” what a 
Constitution could be. In this way it hoped to bring public 
opinion to bear on the inadequate scheme of M. Bulyguin. The 
Constitution was therefore, after all, a practical declaration of 
principles, and M. Muromtseff made a clever use of English 
precedents when he simply asked the Congress to pass unani- 
mously the “ first reading” of it. The Congress, also perceiving 
the limits of the possible, pressed for an immediate vote, and 
there were only seven dissentients out of over two hundred 
members. The idea of a common petition from the Congress 
was rejected without a vote. The time for petitions is considered 
to have passed away. 

The obvious sequel to such decisions was the resolution to 
engage in active propaganda in order to educate the population 
for electoral rights. A scheme full of practical detail was put 
before the Congress; also an Appeal to the people, drawn up at 
first in strong terms, but in the course of the night modified in 
expression by the cool head of M. Miromtseff, was submitted for 
adoption. ‘Three reactionary members had already left the 
Congress with a protest (one returning later), and the Right 
wing as a whole now fought rather shy of the Appeal. The 
debate was marked by some very able speeches. General Kismin- 
Karaviyeff, the leader of the Right, was anxious to avoid any 
mistake which might confound the Reform movement with revo- 
lution, and so alienate the masses of the people, but was willing 
to sign the Report on this subject in order to preserve, above all, 
the unanimity of the Congress in the time of struggle. Some 
fifteen members insisted upon perusing the statement — 
before signing, and some fifteen refused to sign at all. is 
was the great debate of the Congress, and, while clearly indi- 
cating the differences of the future, it showed that the vast 
majority of the members were for a hearty solidarity so long as 
the whole movement was in danger. It also indirectly testified 
to the representative character of the Congress. In my opinion, 
General Kiuismin-Karaviyeff saved the Congress from failure. 

After a warm debate on the evils of “bureaucracy,” the 
organising bureau received the necessary authority to act with 
full powers until the calling of another Congress. 

A member had already proposed women’s suffrage. He had 
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not been able to get beyond the statement: “In Russia there are 
seventy-five millions of women.” The subject was now resumed, 
when the serious work of the Congress had been done, and, after 
a short-lived flood of oratory, was referred to the decision of the 
future National Assembly. On the other hand, a protest against 
capital punishment was adopted. The Congress was now quite 
tired out with its labours, and was closed by the President 
shortly before 3 a.m. 

The new members were given every opportunity of talking, but 
the firm directing hand of the representative and unanimous 
“bureau” was felt throughout. Its spokesman, M. Kokéshkin, 
was “turned on” over and over again, and was always lucid and 
convincing. Equally noticeable at critical moments was the 
sound practical sense of Prince Paul Dolgortkoff. Perhaps the 
speaker who carried most weight, though he spoke but little, was 
M. Petrunkyévich, of Tver. In speakiny, there was much more 
ability than is common in public Assemblies. But I was more 
struck with the prevalence of sound political sense, in which this 
country has had but little education. 

The police have since seized some of the less important papers. 
But the whole movement has depended so far on the irresolution 
at headquarters. The policy of the bureau in the organisation 
of local meetings all over the country is that of the Congress. 
If the police interfere, a protocol is to be drawn up, and the 
sitting is to be continued. If force is used to disperse the meeting, 
the members are to separate and to meet again as soon as possible. 
Much, then, depends on the attitude of the troops, and no one 
thinks that they are likely to fire on the people for more than two 
days in succession. Much more, however, depends on the outside 
support accorded to the Zemstvo movement. The Government, it 
is true, may have no definite policy beyond the use of police and 
troops; but, if the leaders of the Reform movement make any bad 
mistake, they may rouse from their benevolent or non-benevolent 
neutrality the great masses of the peasants, who constitute ninety 
per cent. of the population. This becomes less likely with every 
day of continued firmness and moderation; and certainly if the 
Zemstvo movement is to fail, the issue is left to the decision of 
the arbitrary officials on the one side and the irresponsible and 
politically inexperienced revolutionaries on the other. That 
would be the result of the crushing of the Reform movement, 
and it would only repeat the pitiful neutrality of the mass of 
educated Russians which preceded and made possible the murder 
of Alexander II. On the other hand, if the Government will 
close at least with the more moderate reformers, it may yet have 
the decision of a number of points of the greatest importance 
bearing on the character of the future National Assembly, and 
what is real in the authority of the Sovereign may be saved. 


—I am, Sir, &e., BERNARD PaREs. 
Moscow. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE VOLUNTEER CONFERENCE. 
(To tue Epiror or tae “Spectator.”’] 
Srr,—The Conference which took place between the Secretary 
of State for War and a certain number of officers com- 
manding Volunteer units at the House of Commons on 
July 28th, as one might suppose, ended in nothing but dis- 
comfiture and disgust for the Volunteers. The present 
Secretary of State for War entered into his office blinded and 
saturated with the convictions, not uncommon in a professed 
and bitter critic, that his judgment was superior to that of 
all the world, and that the opinion of all who have preceded 
him in Pall Mall was as tinkling brass. In his attacks on the 
Regular Army he has to a great extent failed, for he has met 
a solid front of resistance within the walls of the War 
Office, and has hitherto not succeeded in carrying out his— 
one can only call it—craze of reducing the numbers of our 
already far too small Army. Rare, however, are the friends 
of the Auxiliary Forces, and especially of the Volunteers, in 
the War Office, and there, as was apparent at the Con- 
ference, Mr. Arnold-Forster finds no difficulty in hatching 
his schemes for the reduction of the Volunteers. The 
jealousy and dislike of this force in the Department of 
the Adjutant-General have always been proverbial, and at 
present are said to be rampant. The Volunteer Artillery 
appears to be an especially favourite target for Mr. Arnold- 
Forster’s shafts; there are, he says, more than are wanted. 
How, one asks, does he know this? Because ina certain purely 
academic and utterly untested scheme of mobilisation certain 
numbers are laid down, therefore it becomes the law of 
the Medes and the Persians that such numbers must not be 
exceeded. If Mr. Arnold-Forster is permitted to carry out 
his intentions as reported in full in the Daily Telegraph of 
July 29th, it means, as I am quite sure he intends it to be, 
the destruction of the Volunteer Force, and the consequent 
damping of that patriotism and military spirit which the 
Norfolk Commission testified it had done so much to spread 





through the land. It speaks volumes for the Volunteers that 
the constant snubs and pin-pricks and entire want of ‘all 
encouragement on the part of Mr. Arnold-Forster have not 
succeeded in forwarding his lethal intentions in their 
Fortunately, the General Election cannot be long delayed, 
and with the passing into the shade of the present Govern. 
ment a new era will be brought in for the Army, which cannot 
in any conceivable circumstances fail to be better for it 
and for the interests of the Empire than the present one, 
The Secretary of State for War from time to time alludes 
to commanding officers who, he says, are in. accord with 
him and his schemes. I have the opportunity of meeting 
and discussing these fell plans with a very large number 
of Volunteer officers, and I have never met one who does not 
most thoroughly condemn his attitude to our citizen army. I 
imagine that such is your experience also. The Volunteer 
commanding officers who approve of Mr. Arnold-Forster’s 
proposals cannot but remind one of a certain Mrs. Harris, 
whom Mrs. Gamp quoted as her authority whenever she made 
a more than ordinarily astounding assertion. Her identity 
was never established, nor was she ever seen; at last Betsy 
Prig uttered these memorable and tremendous words: “I 
don’t believe there’s no sich a person.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Carlyle House. ALFRED E. Turner. 

[Our experience certainly agrees with that of Sir Alfred 
Turner. We have not yet met a Volunteer officer who 
heartily approves of Mr. Arnold-Forster’s policy towards 
the force. As to the excellence of Mr. Arnold-Forster’s in- 
tentions we have no doubt, but, unhappily, well-intentioned 
blunders are often no less dangerous than those which are 
malicious.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE RIGHT OF THE CHURCH TO “PROVE ALL 
THINGS.” 
[To tae Eprror or tue “Spectator.”] 
Srr,—In your article under this heading in last week's 
Spectator considerable injustice is done to what you describe 
as the “ Anglican Catholic” position. At least, my friends 
and enemies would certainly label me with those adjectives, 
and yet I find myself nearly always at issue with the presenta- 
tion of Anglican Catholic views both before Courts and Com- 
missions and in the Press generally. For this reason I am 
moved to write some explanations of what the relationship 
between the Church and the Bible (for that is the real question 
at issue all through) appears to be to me, and to many with 
whom I am in the habit of working. I understand Anglo- 
Catholicism to be, above all things, an attempt to recognise 
the facts of Christianity, and to make them predominant 
in the formation of subjective conclusions. In consequence 
of this attitude it is frequently called “ The Historical Party.” 
What, then, are the facts about the formation of the New 


Testament ? 

(1) We know that for some thirty years after our Lord’s 
Ascension not a line of it was written, and that the Canon was 
not closed till the end of the fourth century. Out of the mass of 
Christian literature the Church gradually selected certain books, 
and finally sealed them as Canonical, by which was meant that 
they were to be held in the same reverence and estimation as the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament. 

(2) There seems to be a great deal of confusion of thought as 
to the principles which guided the Church in selecting the 
Canonical Books, and it is probably from this source that such con- 
treversies as the present spring. It cannot be stated too clearly 
that it was not guided by “literary criticism.” The science 
did not exist in those days—this in spite of one or two eminent 
pioneers—nor were its possible results held in any esteem. It is 
difficult for us to realise how completely indifferent the people 
of the first half of the Christian era were to “authenticity” or 
to “copyright.” The self-effacement of architects is almost the 
only survival which we have of the ancient position of authors. 
What the Church was really concerned about was to secure a 
true account of the original deposit of the faith. Of course, if 
there was a writing floating about which was believed to have been 
written by an Apostle or some one whose knowledge was nearly 
first hand, the writing was valued accordingly, but not so much 
for its authenticity as for its increased likelihood of faithfulness. 
Accordingly, the great principle of selection was that of reception 
by the Churches; each Church had been founded with its own 
original deposit. The story originally imparted to it by its 
founders of the primary Christian facts, the tradition of what 
those facts were, was inherited in each Church. Those books, 
therefore, whose contents proved to be identical with the tradi- 
tions of the greatest number (or a sufficient number) of Churches 
were held to be Canonical, and were sealed by the authority of 
the whole Church assembled in Council. This method was clearly 
shown also at the Council of Nicaea in 826. Each Bishop 
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bed the tradition in his own diocese concerning the doctrine 
of the Blessed Trinity, and what was common to all was adopted 
for the Creed. Of course there came a time when this method 
greatly lost its value. The remoter the period from the primary 
planting of the faith the less weight tradition must have. The 
Canon of the New Testament (and many other mors were 
ractically closed when it was felt that tradition was no longer 
a safe guide; that is to say, at the end of the fourth century. 
: (8) At the revival of learning textual criticism began its 
career as a science, and has been gradually perfected ever since. 
But it pursues a different purpose and uses a different method 
from this work of the early Church. The object of this “Higher” 
criticism is to ascertain authenticity, and its method is literary 
criticism. While the early Church wanted to be sure that the 
contents of these books really represented the original deposit of 
the faith, the higher critic wants to ascertain the person by 
whom each sentence was written, and the place aud time in which 
he wrote it. Thus, modern criticism declares that the last twelve 
verses of St. Mark formed no part of this original Gospel; the 
Church declares that they contain a true account of the events 
which they describe. 

(4) These declarations are not conflicting; but they are 
commonly made to be so by the confusion in men’s minds con- 
cerning the questions at issue. On the one hand, some persons 
defend the authenticity of these verses, and of other passages 
similarly criticised, because they suppose that the facts which 
these passages record are disproved when the words are shown to 
be the writing of some other person than the author to whom, in 
Scripture, they are ascribed. On the other hand, others to whom 
some of the facts of the Gospel are difficult or distasteful suppose 
that they discredit them by showing that the Gospels are not 
homogeneous writings. Thus a highly placed Church dignitary, 
arguing in the Hibbert Journal against the virgin birth of 
our Lord and His physical resurrection, supposed that he 
strengthened his first contention by applying literary criticism 
to the first chapters of St. Luke. St. Luke himself had to a great 
extent anticipated him (and, indeed, all other higher critics) in 
the opening sentences of his Gospel, but if the dignitary had 
made out his point of criticism it would have made no difference 
to the testimony of “Scripture” to the facts. 

5) At the Reformation the Church of England was careful to 
maintain the primitive attitude towards Holy Scripture, and 
probably in no department of theology was she more successful 
than in this. I do not know, Sir, where the Church of England 
maintains, as you say, in her Articles “that she is founded upon 
the Scriptures.” She does maintain, like the primitive Church, 
that the Scriptures really and faithfully record and represent the 
original deposit of the faith: “Holy Scripture containeth all 
things necessary to salvation” (Art. VI.) Nowhere is any 
definition given of “inspiration” or anything equivalent to it. 
The kind of atithority ascribed to Scripture is “ canonicity,” and 
the ground on which it is held is that of reception by the Churches. 
“In the name of the holy Scripture we do understand those 
canonical Books of the Old and New Testament, of whose 
authority was never any doubt in the Church” (Art. VI.) “All 
the Books of the New ‘lestament, as they are commonly received, 
we do receive, and account them Canonical.” In Article XX. the 
consistency of the Church is maintained. Having declared that 
these books faithfully represent the original deposit of the faith, 
the Church cannot go back upon them, or upon herself. She cannot 
decree anything which is contrary to Scripture, nor require as 
essential to salvation anything not contained in it. 

(6) From this it appears that while the Church of England has 
bound herself to be a faithful exponent of Holy Scripture, because 
it contains an accurate account of the Gospel of Christ, she has 
nothing to say against literary criticism. If the higher critics 
should prove that the Gospel of St. John was written by Joseph 
of Arimathaea, or John the Presbyter, or any one else of the 
first two centuries, it makes no difference to the fact that the 
various parts of the Church, in possession of a living tradition, 
declared that Gospel to be a faithful description of the facts; and 
if they found it convenient to put a short incident, equally 
veracious, from another source into this Gospel, that is interesting 
to the Church, but not disturbing. That a Committee appointed 
by the Church to revise the translation of Scripture should take 
upon itself to differentiate such passages is, to say the least, a 
case of confusing the aim of a work, and exceeding the terms of 
an instruction. 

(7) I believe the Anglican Catholic position to be such as I 
have described above. In testimony whereof, the greatest number 
of literary eritics would probably be described, more or less, as 
Anglican Catholics. Certainly the most useful textual and 
historical work is, on the whole, done by them. It is a common 
error, into which you, Sir, seem to have fallen, that the Anglican 
Catholic position is a mere adaptation of Romanism. In many 
things they are the exact antipodes of each other. For xample in 
this matter : in the sixteenth century the Church of Rome adopted 
beliefs about Holy Scripture which fall little, if at all, short of 
maintaining the verbal infallibility of the Vulgate. How far 
soever this may have been modified, it was sufficiently re-enacted 
by Leo XIII. in his Encyclical on Holy Scripture to silence all the 
Roman Catholic Professors of Exegesis for a while, and since then 
there have been excommunications and additions to the “ Index” 
which declare unmistakably the real position of Rome. The 
Low Church party in the Church of England approximate to this 

position, as you point out, more nearly than any other school of 
thought. They accept the conclusions at which the Roman 
Church has arrived, but deny the premises from which they are 
drawn. They are “in earnest—and,” naturally, “in terror.” The 
purely Protestant point of view bases itself on subjective evidence 





according to methods chiefly derived from Germany. This exalta- 
tion of the personal equation is not, perhaps, w very safe gee 
But it does not necessarily hinder the critical spirit. “No one 
goes so far as the man who does not know where he is going.” 


—I am, Sir, &e., F. L. Born. 
Teddington. ; 


[To rae Eprror or tax “Sprctaror.”’] 
Srz,—Your quotations from “Rural Dean” in last week’s 
Spectator recall Lowell’s words :— 
“ Science was Faith once: 
Faith were Science now, 
Would she but lay her bow and arrows by 
And arm her with the weapons of the time. 
Nothing that keeps thought out is safe from thought. 
For there’s no virgin-fort but self-respect. 
And truth defensive hath lost hold on God. 
Shall we treat Him as if He were a child 
That knew not His own purpose? nor dare trust 
The Rock of Ages to their chemic tests 
Lest some day the all-sustaining base divine 
Should fail from under us, dissolved in gas?” 


—I am, Sir, &c., A. Barton. 





BARRINGTON COURT, SOMERSET. 
(To raz Evrror or tue “SprctatTor.”] 
Srr,—You and your readers have supported the National 
Trust so generously in respect of the Gowbarrow (Ullswater) 
scheme (for which £4,000 is still needed) that one hesitates 
to make any further appeal to your kindness. Nevertheless, 
I cannot help thinking that many of your readers will be glad 
to hear that if £1,500 can be raised publicly Barrington Court 
may be placed in the hands of the National Trust. The wholé 
sum needed to acquire the property, which includes two 
hundred and twenty acres of land, is of course much larger,— 
£11,500, allowing for a small balance for immediate repairs 
and other necessary expenses. But towards this large total 
we have the generous offer of £10,000 (upon certain conditions 
with which the Trust has no difficulty in complying) from an 
anonymous donor. Barrington Court is a house of the 
mid-Tudor period, of very great beauty and architectural 
interest. It is a very fine example of the country mansion 
built in the period immediately preceding the age of the 
great Elizabethan and Jacobean houses, of which so many 
glorious examples remain. The house is E-shaped, having 
large mullioned windows with arched lights, while the twisted 
chimneys and the twisted finials which surmount the gables 
and buttresses are a distinctive feature of the building. The 
beautiful colouring of the Hamhill stone is well known to those 
who are acquainted with the neighbourhood. Built as the 
residence of a great sixteenth-century nobleman, and for 
many years occupied by an important county family, a 
house in which at least one King’s son has been entertained, 
Barrington Court has now fallen from its high estate. For 
nearly a century half of it has been little more than a 
shell of great beauty, while the remainder is now used 
as a farmhouse. It has been to no one’s interest to 
take care of this valuable relic, which has been to a 
great extent denuded of its movable ornaments. There 
have even been recent suggestions of moving the whole 
structure away, and re-erecting it in a strange country. If 
the house becomes the property of the Trust it will be care- 
fully watched, and it is hoped that it may be yet kept standing 
for many generations. May we hope that among your readers 
there will be some lovers of such buildings who will respond 
to the generosity of the anonymous donor by sending a con- 
tribution towards the £1,500 which remains to be collected ? 
—I am, Sir, &c., Nicest Bonn, Secretary. 
The National Trust, 25 Victoria Street, S.W. 


[We wish we could show our readers a picture of Barrington 
Court, one of the most beautiful examples of the most beauti- 
ful style of architeeture ever devised for the country houses 
of rich men. To see the building itself would convert them 
into strong supporters of the movement to buy Barrington 
Court for the National Trust. The ruin or rebuilding of 
Barrington Court would be a national disaster. If it once 
passes into the hands of the National Trust all fear of such 
a disaster is at an end.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





RIFLE-SHOOTING FOR BOYS: A GOOD EXAMPLE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Studley is a manufacturing village of about three 
thousand inhabitants in the heart of the needle district. The 
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boys and girls go into the factories direct from the elementary 
schools. Three years ago, when I came to reside in the district, 
I was deeply impressed with the poor physique of many of the 
lads. Though nominally living in the country, they appeared 
as’ weakly as those in our large cities. A guild was organised 
to teach and practise physical culture. Then we started a 
boys’ brigade. We secured the advice and help of several 
members of the Volunteers. These undertook to instruct in 
military drill. Several of our young men who had passed 
their examinations in “first aid” were made responsible for 
the “first aid” and ambulance section. Our local doctor has 
consented to become the honorary surgeon and will superintend 
the ambulance department. We have a duly qualified in- 
structor for the boxing, fencing, and dumb-bell sections. Now 
that the summer is upon us we take the lads regularly for 
swimming exercises, and it is our intention to give lessons in 
life saving from drowning and life saving from fire. Could 
we secure rifles we should instruct the lads in firing, thus 
qualifying them.as their country’s defenders in case of need. 
To encourage the lads we have organised a drum-and-fife band, 
and have already secured the instruments required. Failing 
the necessary rifles, we should be satisfied with an air-gun club. 
The lads have responded splendidly. Over a hundred are in 
good standing. They have gladly submitted to the military 
discipline. They must not smoke when on parade or when in 
uniform. We recognise that the military instinct is in every 
lad, and given a cap and belt he will readily obey orders, The 
possibilities of the work are limited only by the lack of funds. 
We have spent over £16, but we greatly need wooden dumb- 
bells, splints, parallel bars, and things necessary to equip a 
gymnasium. Any help for these objects will be gladly 
received by the treasurer, Rev. A. Boyd Johnson, Baptist 
Manse, Studley R.S.0., Warwickshire.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ALFRED Boyp JOHNSON. 
[We are delighted to find a Nonconformist clergyman 
setting so excellent an example, undeterred by the cant talk 
about militarism. And, after all, why should a Nonconformist 
be ashamed to take an interest in such matters? For itis to the 
Puritans, the spiritual ancestors of the Nonconformists, that 
we owe the best equipped and best organised Army we have ever 
possessed, and to the Puritans also belongs the credit of first 
awakening the Imperial spirit. We trust that our correspondent 
will obtain the help he needs for the purchase of rifles and the 
establishment of a Morris-tube range; but how disgraceful it 
is to us as a common-sense nation that, though we are almost 
unanimously agreed that our lads should be drilled and 
taught to shoot, it is left to hard-worked clergymen like our 
correspondent to provide the means. The War Office is 
allowed to waste millions every year on blundering and red- 
tape, and yet cannot spare a few rifles with which our 
boys may learn to shoot. We trust that when physical 
training of a military character becomes universal in our 
schools, such training will be carried out under the Education 
Office, and not under the War Office.—Eb. Spectator.] 





AN UNGRACIOUS PLAINT. 

[To tae Epitor or tHe “ Spectator,”’} 
Srr,—Gratuitous criticism of kindly meant action is detestable. 
Secretaries of certain societies are paid to do it, and the work 
ought to be left to them. Yet I have a quarrel with con- 
tributors to funds for sending children into the country for a 
day, which I beg you to let me set forth in the Spectator. 


A single day in the country bears a strong resemblance to the 
cheap motor-car which so often takes certain other people out to 
enjoy it: the day and the car go gaily for a certain distance, and 
then break down horribly and with complications. A London 
slum child is not, as a rule, a very well-made, well-balanced 
article of manufacture. It can riot along for a certain distance 
with the best of us; it is often tough, nerveless, careless, and 
untiring. But mostly it is none of these things ; and in the latter 
case a thirteen hours’ racket at the seaside or in Epping Forest 
has two sides to its picture. There is the pretty tale of the 
little dock lad and street maiden who hear birds and see flowers 
for the first time, and stand awe-struck before their marvels, and 
say things which get into the comic journals, and thence into the 
speeches of a certain order of namby-pamby philanthropist. There 
is the stern reality of that child’s collapse at the end of its country 
day, of its return to London deadly tired, over-excited, cross, 
sleepless, and in every possible way the worse for its holiday. 
Both cases are extreme. The Bishop of London’s complaint of 
the objectionable amusements in which these children indulge 
when with careless guardians is also exceptional. The question 





ete 


I say “No,” for a simple arithmetical reason. Fourteen days in 
the country do not cost fourteen times the price of one day, and 
whereas one day may do a certain amount of harm, and is in any 
case open to the risk of bad weather or some minor mishg 
nobody could deny the splendid amount of good done to soul 
and body by an August fortnight. There is not a single 
counterbalancing drawback, The wicked London child who 
brought disease and insects and immorality into a peaceful country 
village is a legend of the past, long forgotten under the’ careful 
regulations of the Children’s Country Holidays Fund. 

Moreover, day holiday funds are open to certain suspicions, 
even when they are organised by the best-intentioned clergy of 
really well-managed London parishes. What children are going 
to be taken out for this holiday, and when, and for what reason? 
I have no intention of contributing to a choir treat for favourites 
of the vicar’s who come to church regularly. Neither am I the 
least interested in the pet boys of the vicar’s wife, in prize 
winners at the Sunday-school,in members of Communicants’ guilds 
or in children whom the enthusiastic Ritualist curate and his 
mission-sisters have induced to come regularly to confession. The 
work of these people is frequently admirable, and their pupils 
archangelical, but all that has nothing to do with country holi- 
days. I want all the children in that parish to go to Herne Bay or 
Southend—Ritualists and Wesleyans, saints and sinners—and [ 
distrust five out of six of the people who offer to take them there 
for a day. There is more check on funds which are to be spent 
on a long holiday. The Country Holidays Fund will not, of 
course, stand any sectarian nonsense; parents and friends soon 
make a row if religious prejudices are allowed to interfere with q 
fortnight’s holiday for their children. Openly sectarian homes, 
of course, exist in plenty, and openly organised choir treats 
are perfectly proper things in their place, and are freely and 
= rightly supported; but one knows when one is supporting 

em 


Apart from this point, however, it is better to do one bit of 
work thoroughly than many imperfectly, and this, I maintain, is 
the difference between giving 10s. to any society which sends 
children into the country for a fortnight and one which only 
grants a day. From a strictly economic point of view, every 
shilling given to the former is ten times better spent. 

—I am, Sir, &c., Epwarp H. Coopsr, 


61 Belgrave Road, S.W. 





MISUSED WORDS. 
(To tHe Eprror or tae “Spectaror.’’] 

S1r,—The correspondence about “lie” or “lay” and “sit” or 
“set” reminds me of a story which my father, who fifty years 
ago was a barrister, used to tell us of a case in Court when 
one of the counsel engaged asked the Judge whether the 
Court would se¢ on a certain day, whereupon the Judge 
replied: “The court will si# on that day. Hens set, Mr. So- 
and-so,”’ who bowed his acknowledgment of the correction. 
In giving judgment, the Judge said he did not think that 
in the circumstances an action would lay. “Hens lay, my 
Lord,” retorted the counsel.—I am, Sir, &c., J. W.R. 





THE LATE MR. THEODORE LLEWELYN DAVIES. 
[To THE EDITOR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—Your readers may be glad to have a short account of the 
life of Mr. Theodore Llewelyn Davies. He was drowned on 
July 25th, at the age of thirty-four, in the prime of his 
strength. His career was not only one of promise prematurely 
broken short, such as friends alone can appraise, but one of 
fulfilment and influence, which can be estimated by those 
who worked with him and understood by all. 


After holding successively two University Scholarships in 
Classics at Cambridge, he obtained a Trinity Fellowship for a 
philosophical dissertation on “ Plato’s Theory of Ideas,” and in 1894 
he passed head of the Civil Service Examination, and entered the 
Treasury. These successes by themselves would not distinguish 
him from many clever men of no great mark; but judging from 
letters written after his death, and from the way in which he was 
spoken of during his life, he impressed his superiors in office, his 
contemporaries, his subordinates, and Ministers of State who came 
in contact with him officially, as a man very exceptionally gifted 
in character and intellect, who was sure to rise to the highest 
distinction in the service of his country, and to be the life of any 
cause he determined to support. He was an authority, if to be 
an authority is to influence and impress both those who have 
special knowledge and experience and those who are merely 
interested in a subject, on the taxation of site values 
and on the Fiscal question. Young as he was, in the 
Treasury he was a specialist in questions of local taxa- 
tion and Income-tax. Only those who shared his work know 
what stores of special knowledge perished with him. His 
first important piece of work was done as assistant-secretary 
to the Royal Commission on Local Taxation, which sat from 1896 
to May, 1901, now famous on account of the Minority Report in 
favour of the taxation of site values, which was signed by the 
Chairman, Lord Balfour of Burleigh. In the drafting of this 





is,—are we, on the average, getting the utmost possible value for 
our money ? 


Report, in disentangling the rights and interests involved, in 
helping to find the clearest and most judicious expression for the 
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i the Committee, his ardour and quick judgment were 
ae me oe service, as those who worked with him have borne 
é ‘tness. In the middle of this work he became secretary also to 
Beer Materials Committee at a time when their inquiries 
: 3 already far advanced. Yet his draft of the Report analysed 
psn the mass of evidence that it required little or no alteration. 
He was principal official secretary to Sir Michael Hicks Beach 
during his last six months at the Exchequer, and later to 
Mr. Ritchie, who found him an invaluable assistant during the 
trying year 1902 to September, 1903. Since then he acted as 
secretary of the Departmental Committee which reported on the 
assessment of the Income-tax. In private life he was always 
ready with help and sympathy for those who needed it. In talk 
he was remarkable for humorous and varied comment, and for 
clear, emphatic statement. In discussion he was a most eager and 
most courteous disputant. His manner expressed great resolution 
and the tenderest concern. Many different kinds of men could 
talk to him on what interested them most. 


—I am, Sir, &e., D. McC. 








CHEAP COTTAGES EXHIBITION FUND. 
(The Garden City, Letchworth, near Hitchin, Herts.) 


Tur amount of subscriptions and fees received up to August 3rd 
for the Cheap Cottages Exhibition is £1,712 2s.6d. One hundred 
cottages are now built or nearing completion. Though the result 
achieved up till now is encouraging, those responsible for the 
organisation of the Exhibition are anxious to see the subscription- 
list still further augmented. We trust, therefore, that readers 
of the Spectator will help the work by donations. The following 
sums have recently been received through the Spectator :— 

Mrs, Arthur Crickett... ». £1 1 O| Rev. C. J. Wickham ... wee 2.6 


The Cheap Cottages Exhibition can be reached from London, vid 
King’s Cross, in about an hour. The station is Letchworth. 
We are asked by the “County Gentleman and Land and Water” to 
state that Mr. Wilbraham V. Cooper is the organising secretary of the 
Ezhibition, and that all inquiries should be addressed to the 
Secretary, Cheap Cottages Exhibition, 347 Birkbeck Bank Chambers, 
Holborn, W.C. We are also informed that Messrs. Thorne and 
Welsford (17 Gracechurch Street, E.C.) have most generously con- 
sented to act as honorary solicitors to the Exhibition. 

“The Book of the Cheap Cottages Exhibition,” (1s. paper or 2s. 6d. 
cloth), which constitutes a complete Catalogue of the Exhibition, and 
contains plans, elevations, and specifications of all the cottages 
exhibited, can be obtained from any Bookseller, or direct (post-free, 
1s, 4d. or 3s.) from the “ County Gentleman and Land and Water,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C., who are the Publishers. All 
profits derived from the Catalogue go to the Exhibition Funds, 








POETRY. 


AFTER HORACE. 
Opgs, 111. 28. 


“ Festo quid potius die 
Cveeas faciam ?" 


How shall we keep St. Lubbock’s Day ? 
Quick with the magnum! Let it be 

Clicquot’s Reserve or Mumm’s: ’twill lay 
Sharp siege to staid sobriety. 

The sun is westering: will he stay, 

Think you, his course while we delay P 

You ask the vintage? Let it be 

The growth of thirsty ’Ninety-three.* 

We toast the blue waves flecked with foam, 

True guardians of our Island home! 

We toast the sport that sweetens toil, 

Cricket, or golf, or glittering spoil 

Of salmon from the eddying tide, 

The tall glen monarch’s antlered pride, 

Or humbler prey that stubble-field 

And stretch of heathered moorland yield : 

We toast—last health and best—the Fair, 

Who or to Goodwood’s lawns repair, 

Or clap at Lord’s applauding hands, 

Or shine on sunny Scarborough’s sands, 

Or watch the soft Atlantic gales 

On Solent fill a thousand sails. 





A. J. CO. 








BOOKS. 


soimnisilmeladil 
LADY FANSHAWE.+ 

THERE was every reason why the Memoirs of Lady Fanshawe 

should be reprinted. The edition of Sir Harris Nicholas is 





* “ Bibuli consulis.”’ 
t+ Memoirs of Lady Fanshawe. Edited, with an Tntroduction, by Beatrice 
ii mes and a Note on the Illustrations by Allan Fea. London: Jo 
. net, 


ho Lane. 





not easy to come by, and the Memoirs are by no means the 
least interesting document of a century singularly rich in this 
kind of literature. But the editing might have been done 
with greater skill and energy than Miss Marshall has brought 
to her task. The reprint seems to have been made from Sir 
Harris Nicholas’s edition of 1830, though this fact is but 
incidentally mentioned, and Miss Marshall has been content 
to supply a not too luminous introduction. Nor are we told 
to whom the few footnotes are due. But it is evident that 
they are of an ancient date and uncorrected. For instance, 
the sixth Lord Strangford is described as “the sixth and 
present,” though he has been dead for half-a-century. This 
is not editing as it is understood to-day, and it would have 
been better if the book had been frankly issued as a faithful 
reprint of Sir Harris Nicholas’s edition. 

However, we are glad to meet Lady Fanshawe’s Memoirs in 
any shape, and once more to read as good an account of the 
Court of Spain as may be found outside the pages of Madame 
D’Aulnoy. And it is not merely for her description of 
Madrid in the declining years of Philip IV. that Lady Fan- 
shawe’s Memoirs are valuable. They contain also much 
information concerning the Great Rebellion, and many 
excellent sketches of character. Sir Richard Fanshawe and 
his wife knew privation as well as they understood splendour. 
They had been faithful to the King's cause to the ruin of 
their own fortunes. When they married, Charles I. was 
holding his Court at Oxford, and they possessed no more 
than twenty pounds, which, says Lady Fanshawe, “ bought 
pen, ink and paper, which was your father’s trade, and by it, 
T assure you, we lived better than those that were born to 
£2,000 a year as long as he had his liberty.” But liberty was 
only to be secured by long and tedious journeys. Sir 
Richard accompanied the Prince to Jersey, and presently 
crossed with his wife into France. There, among others, they 
encountered Sir Kenelm Digby, who, after his custom, took 
the greater share of the discourse :— 

“He had enlarged,” says Lady Fanshawe, “somewhat more in 
extraordinary stories than might be averred, and all of them 
passed with great applause and wonder of the French then at 
table; but the concluding one was, that barnacles, a bird in 
Jersey, was first a shell-fish in appearance, and from that, stick- 
ing upon old wood, became in time a bird. After some considera- 
tion, they unanimously burst out into laughter, believing it 
altogether false; and, to say the truth, it was the only thing 
true he had discoursed with them; that was his infirmity, though 
otherwise a person of most excellent parts, and a very fine-bred 
gentleman.” 

It is difficult to say which is the more wonderful, Sir 
Kenelm’s error, or Lady Fanshawe’s ingenuous comment 
upon it, : 

Like the other supporters of the King’s cause, Sir Richard 
and his wife sought safety in travel. They escaped from 
Ireland during Cromwell’s reign of terror, and at last made 
their way to Spain, not without hazardous adventures. 
On the voyage they met a Turkish galley, and believed that 
they would all be carried away as slaves; and had the Turk’s 
courage equalled his greed, they would surely have had little 
chance of escape, for though their ship was worth £30,000, 
their guns were useless, and the captain a drunkard. How- 
ever, Sir Richard put the best face upon it, sent the women 
below, that the Turks might take the ship for a man-of-war, 
and prepared for the enemy. But Lady Fanshawe was not 
to be denied her share of the excitement. She escaped from 
the cabin, and seizing a blue thrum cap and a tarred coat 
from the cabin-boy, crept up on deck, “as. free from 
sickness and fear as, I confess, from discretion.” They 
returned to England, and for a while escaped prison, 
though poverty was their constant companion, and Lady 
Fanshawe records with not a little pride that in their 
time of greatest stress abroad they incurred no debts. 
At last the worst happened, and Sir Richard was taken 
prisoner after Worcester Fight. He was carried to White- 
hall, and there kept “in a little room yet standing in the 
bowling-green, without the speech of any, as far as they 
knew, ten weeks, and in expectation of death.” Lady 
Fanshawe meanwhile was indefatigable :-— 

“During the time of his imprisonment,” she writes, “I failed 
not constantly to go, when the clock struck four in the morning, 
with a dark lantern in my hand, all alone and on foot, from my 
lodging in Chancery Lane, at my cousin Young’s, to Whitehall, 
in at the entry that went out of King Street into the bowling- 
green. There I would go under his window and softly call him; 
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he, after the first time excepted, never failed to put out his head 
at the first call: thus we talked together, and sometimes I was so 
wet with the rain, that it went in at my neck and out at my heels. 
He directed me how I should make my addresses, which I did 
ever to their general, Cromwell, who had a great respect for your 
father, and would have bought him off to his service upon 
any terms.” 

So Lady Fanshawe’s assiduity and Cromwell’s good sense at 
last triumphed, and Sir Richard was a free man again. Nor 
did he make an ill use of his freedom. He retired into the 
country, and there employed his enforced leisure by trans- 
lating into English “the Luciad, or Portugal’s Historical 
Poem,” the masterpiece of Luis de Camoens. 

With the restoration of Charles II., Sir Richard Fanshawe’s 
fortunes improved. He was in waiting when the King was 
crowned, and but for the perfidy of Clarendon, against whom 
Lady Fanshawe has always a word to say, would have been a 
Secretary of State. But if an intrigue deprived him of the 
place which he coveted, and to which he had an excellent 
claim, he found some compensation in being sent Ambassador 
to the Court of Spain. Here he had the best employment 
for his talents, and England has seldom been served by a 
wiser, firmer diplomatist. To Lady Fanshawe the post was 
congenial, for it gave her the dignity which she loved, 
together with an opportunity to witness the splendid pageantry 
of Spain, in which she took a candid delight, and which she 
described with an eloquent and facile pen. Their progress to 
Madrid was regal in its magnificence. Wherever they went 
they were received with enthusiasm and loaded with presents. 
The ceremonious courtesy of the grandees was well suited to 
the temper of Lady Fanshawe, and only once, when she 
declined the gift of a young lion on the ground of timidity, 
did she fall below her lofty position. Moreover, she liked 
whatever was Spanish. She did not echo the foolish com- 
plaints of uncleanliness and bad food which have been 
made by heedless tourists in all ages. “ Their water tastes 
like milk,” she says; “their corn white to a miracle, 
and their wheat makes the sweetest and best bread in the 
world; bacon beyond belief good; the Segovia veal much 
larger and fatter than ours; mutton most excellent; capons 
much better than ours.” Briefly, Spain was a sort of Paradise 
in Lady Fanshawe’s eyes, and Sir Richard, to increase her 
satisfaction, brought the affairs of State wherewith he was 
entrusted to a successful issue. He concluded and signed a 
Peace between England and Spain; but Clarendon still pur- 
sued him, and in the very moment of his triumph sent Lord 
Sandwich to supersede him. “So much are Ambassadors 
slaves to the public ministers at home,” writes Lady Fan- 
shawe, “who often, through envy or ignorance, ruin them.” 
Six months later Sir Richard died of a fever; and soon after 
her last sad journey homeward Lady Fanshawe abruptly 
brings her Memoirs to a close. The Memoirs, intended for 
her son, may be read with pleasure by all those who appreciate 
enterprise and courage. Adventures are to the adventurous, 
and for nearly half-a-century Lady Fanshawe followed the 
fortunes of her husband and her King with a bravery and 
valiance which are conspicuous even in a brave and 
valiant age. 





HOUSES AND COTTAGES IN TOWN AND 
COUNTRY.* 

Tue writer of the preface to How to Build or Buy a Country 
Cottage, Mr. Henry Norman, is justified in claiming that in 
one or two respects this book is unlike any other in existence. 
Hitherto, books on country houses and country cottages have 
been written by professional architects, or by men who have 
made this or that style of building their peculiar study. This 
book is something different. It is written, in the first place, 
by a layman who does not pretend to the technical knowledge 
of either architect or builder. “ He regards himself only as 
a rural resident interested in cottage-building, desirous of 
affording practical assistance to the would-be rural resident 
with less experience than his own.” And regarded from 
that point of view, it is admirably successful. In the 

* (1) How to Build or Buy a Country Cottage and Fit it Up. By ** Home 
Counties.” With a large number of Photographs, Plans, and Estimates of 
Cottages and Bungalows, from £130 to £1,300, and an Introduction by Henry 
Norman, M.P. London: William Heinemann. ([6s. net.]——~(2) Modern 
Housing in Town and Country. Illustrated by Examples of Municipal and other 


Schemes of Block Dwellings, Tenement Houses, Model Cottages and Villages ; 
also Plans of the Cheap Cottages Exhibition. By James Cornes. London: 





B. T. Batsford. [7s. 6d. net.]|——(3) The Book of the Cheap Cottages Exhibition, 
Published for the Committee by the County Gentleman and Land and Water, 
Ltd., 4and 5 Dean Street, Holborn. 
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| 
first place, there need be no difficulty in accepting My 
Norman’s claim that “it contains more practical information 
on the subject of country cottages than has ever beg 
gathered between two covers before”; and in the second 
place, it succeeds because “ Home Counties,” being a layman 
knows precisely what it is, in connection with the mysteries 
of building, architects’ fees, plans, specifications, and all the 
rest, that a layman wants to find out, and what it is that 
puzzles and thwarts the man who wants to “get at” the 
business of building something for himself. In addition to 
that knowledge, ‘Home Counties” possesses a delightfy| 
faculty of being able to tell you precisely what he means, and 
what “they ”’—the architects, and builders, and plumbers, ang 
so on—mean, in language which is perfectly plain and practical, 
His enthusiasm for his subject is infectious; you realise that 
without enthusiasm the book could never have been written, 
for the work involved in the search among details, and the 
rejection of the impermanent and the unnecessary, must haye 
been enormous ; and you are correspondingly encouraged to 
follow him into the intricacies of estimates and specifications 
which, looked at between the covers of another book, would 
attract only the expert. “Finish with a fair face, point with 
a flat joint, and twice lime-wash the walls of coals,” for 
instance, reads a little like Mark Twain’s “ Punch, brothers, 
punch with care,” to the beginner in cottage-planning. But 
it is the privilege of the reader of How to Build or Buy a 
Country Cotiage to be educated into a deep desire to know the 
inner meaning of even finer abracadabras than that. 

The book is divided, roughly speaking, into three parts, o1 
rather, it deals with three main subjects. First, it gives 
examples, illustrated with diagrams and plans and photo. 
graphs, of a number of cottages and small houses for 
permanent residents in the country, and for “ week-enders” 
who live ina town. Particulars of cottages and bungalows, 
built in different styles and after different methods—brick, 


cement, rough-cast, concrete and timber, steel and plaster— — 


are given, with estimates varying from a carriage-paid week. 
end cottage to be erected by “ purchaser and labourer in three 
or four days” and to cost £100, to “ what can be got for £900 
upwards.” Really, under the latter head the possibilities 
appear to be almost boundless. Here, for instance, opposite 
p. 146 is a picture of a £950 house by Mr. P. Morley Horder, 
built at Milford-on-Sea. It is most attractive in design; it is 
surrounded by a charming garden, and a delightful square- 
trimmed yew hedge (that, surely, never came into the estimate 
of £950, but it sets off the building capitally) ; and it contains 
the following accommodation :—* ground floor: drawing and 
dining rooms, study, hall, kitchen, verandah, conservatory, 
lavatory, closets, scullery, and coal-house; first floor: six 
bedrooms, bathroom, linen-closet, water-closet, and loggia; 
also attics.” Or of cheaper dwellings, what could be more 
charming than Mr. R. A. Briggs’s £400 bungalow, illustrated 
opposite p. 150? These two examples, typical of many most 
attractive buildings, must suffice, as evoking especially 
the cupido habitandi of the would-be country-dweller. But 
the second of “Home Counties’” main subjects opens up 
no less fascinating prospects; indeed, in some ways perhaps 
the prospects are even more alluring, as involving oppor: 
tunities not only of construction, but of destruction also. 
These are the opportunities of the man who takes an old 
cottage in the country with the idea of “doing it up.” 
On this subject “Home Counties” is admirable. He has 
done the thing himself; he has taken an old cottage, 
knocked it to pieces in parts, and knocked it into parts from 
pieces; he has had first-hand dealings with builders and 
plumbers and painters and working gardeners; he has made 
his mistakes and paid for them (pretty dearly now and then); 
and he puts his experience at the reader’s disposal with great 
good humour and an excellent openness of diction. The 
main point to keep in sight in “doing up” a cottage, it 
seems, is that whatever a thing looks as if it will cost, it will 
probably in the end cost double. “If you can see £50 worth 
of work to be done on an old cottage, reckon that you will 
spend £100, or perhaps £150, and you may come out about 
right.” One of the drawbacks to indulging in building 
operations—it is, unfortunately, the author’s experience— 
is the character of the work done by the men themselves. In 
the country, just as in the town, “there was the same slap- 
dash reluctance to take trouble, and in the case of no single 





workman did I see any evidence of the pride or joy in his 
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work that distinguishes the true craftsman. The men were 
treated well, but seven times rows of tiles had to be taken up 
at my instance owing to a red one having been put down 
instead of a blue one.” Incidentally, you learn that moss- 
grown roofs may be picturesque, but that moss plays ruin 
among the tiles; the roots hold the damp in the pores, then 
the frost comes and the thaw, and the tile is split. In “doing 
up” a cottage the conflict between utility and picturesqueness 
is, in fact, perpetual :— 

“Lately,” the author writes, “I noticed my field-gate was 

turning a beautiful green in parts. That is very pleasing to the 
eye, but it moans the eventual destruction of the wood by the 
weather. Last year, therefore, I waited for dry weather 
thoroughly to dry the gate—it is a good heavy one—and then 
hot-tarred it. Neighbouring gates are untarred and picturesque, 
but those who have the use of them will not have to replace 
them when they rot!” 
It is the same with such matters as water-butts, Nothing 
looks prettier than a green water-butt against the side of a 
country cottage, but is it a really good substitute for a 
hundred-gallon iron tank P— 

“Water-butts are very picturesque, but unless they are well 

tarred twice by a man with a conscience, and well scraped before 
tarring, their bands rust in no time and snap, and you have a 
flood. Also, tar is sticky in hot weather. Further, the wooden 
spigots fitted to the butts soon rot. Finally ...... the oil 
merchants are now asking 5s. 6d. apiece for them, before fixing, 
and without spigots or lids.” 
Clearly an extravagant price; but only experience hardens the 
heart to the adoption of the clean, ugly, long-lived iron tank. 
Last among the three main divisions into which this book 
falls comes the consideration of details and the summing up 
of scores of those often unregarded trifles which in the mass 
amount toso much. Under this head are included sanitary 
appliances; pumps, wells, stoves, heating and lighting; the 
best way to begin with a bad garden and to go on with a good 
one; the best way of dealing with a house so as to make it 
look well both from inside and outside. 

Finally, there is a good deal of detailed criticism of the 
working of the building by-laws in rural districts. Here, 
and throughout the book, the author shows himself neither 
bigoted nor inclined to rush to extremes, but hard-headed, 
practical, full of common-sense, and above all, capable of 
telling his reader what his reader wants to know. It is not 
the least valuable part of a deeply interesting book. 

Mr. James Cornes’s handsome volume, Modern Housing in 
Town and Country, is a book written on rather different lines, 
a large number of its pages being filled with diagrams and 
illustrations, excellently reproduced, of model tenements 
and municipal dwelling-houses. Mr. Cornes, who is a member 
of the Leek Town Council, has for years made a study of the 
question of housing the working classes, and has carried out 
some striking experiments in Leek itself. One specially 
interesting point which he mentions in regard to his model 
dwellings at Leek is that, regarding a bath supplied with hot 
and cold water as an absolute necessity for every home, he 
has included one in each of his houses, and that be has found 
that there are localities in which the water authorities, to 
encourage cleanliness, make no charge for water used in this 
way. Mr. Cornes does not regard the building by-laws 
applicable to urban districts as over-perfect, and suggests, 
among other modifications, that (1) concrete need not 
be insisted upon to cover the whole site of a house when 
there is a good gravel subsoil, and that the depth required 
might well be reduced from six to four inches; (2) that the 
height for nine-inch walls not exceeding thirty feet in length 
could very well be increased to thirty feet, as this would 
allow for building three stories; (3) that cross walls made 
of special materials might safely be reduced in thickness 
by one-half. As Mr. Cornes points out, these modifications 
would greatly lessen the cost of construction. The book 
furnishes some suggestive contrasts between the opportuni- 
ties for building in town and country by the inclusion of some 
admirably executed plans and pictures of the cottages now on 
view at the Cheap Cottages Exhibition at Letchworth. 

We would draw attention, in this connection, to the guide 
to the Letchworth Exhibition which, under the title The Book 
of the Cheap Cottages Exhibition, has been issued by the 
County Gentleman and Land and Water. The book contains 
a complete catalogue, illustrated by plans and specifications, 
of the cottages which have been already erected, or are in 
course of erection, on the Garden City ground. The informa. 





tion provided is indispensable to the visitor to the Exhibition 
who wants to find out what this or that cottage costs or 
comprises. But it is also an exceedingly interesting book to 
pick up and dip into, and it would be perfectly possible, by 
studying its pages, to get a cottage of any design chosen 
built anywhere, merely by ordering it by post as one orders a 
box of cigars or a hundred cartridges. Again, this catalogue 
will prove invaluable to landowners and their agents who 
contemplate cottage-building. It is, indeed, not too much to 
say that no estate office will be complete without it. 





A SHEAF OF VERSE.* 


THE company of singers to-day, greater and lesser, are 
versatile in their accomplishments. In the twelve volumes 
before us there is a specimen of almost every poetic mode 
except the epic, and assuredly of every form of rhyme and 
rhythm. First, as is fitting, comes Mr. Robert Bridges with 
one of those delicate exercises in the antique which are 
possible only for a poet who is also a scholar. In Demeter, a 
masque written for and acted by the ladies of Somerville 
College, Oxford, he tells the old tale of the rape of Persephone, 
of Demeter’s quest for her, and of her return as Queen of 
Hades, to live in this world only during the flower-time. His 
variation upon the simplicity of the tale is his mystical 
account of Persephone’s experiences in the nether-world, 
where she learns the hidden darkness of evil :— 
“ But since I have seen these things, with salt and fire 
My spirit is purged, and by this crystal crown 
Terror is tamed within me.” 
This is the finest part of a poem which never falls from 
stateliness. The atmosphere is not consistently Greek; for 
example, in the first chorus of the Oceanides we are in a 
world of Elizabethan conceits; but in the main the verse has 
that grave perfection of form which Mr. Bridges almost alone 
of the moderns can achieve. He is extraordinarily happy 
in the use of beautiful flower-names, as in the long speech of 
Demeter in the second act, and he has the true sense of the 
magic of place-names :— 
“Nor yet at daybreak on the meads 

Where bountiful Symaethus leads 

His chanting boatmen to the main ; 

Nor where the road on Hybla’s plain 

Is skirted by the spacious corn ; 

Nor where embattled Syracuse 

With lustrous temple fronts the morn ; 

Nor yet by dolphin’d Arethuse.” 

Mr. Maurice Baring falls far behind Mr. Bridges in struc- 
tural perfection, but he has a rich ear for melodies and great 
skill in phrasing. His Mahasena is an Eastern tale similar 
in plot to that of Uriah the Hittite, save that at the end 
there is a kind of public confession which mysteriously stops 
short. We confess that we could scarcely swear on oath what 
really happens, but the author has contrived to write some 
stately speeches and one or two charming lyrics :— 

“The spices of thy gardens fill the air, 
The blossom glistens on thine apple-tree ; 
Sweeter than spice art thou, than flowers more fair, 
My Dew, my Blossom, open thou to me. 


Come, let us seek the mountains of the myrrh, 
The hills of frankincense, the fragrant sea, 

The north wind blows, the leaves, the waters stir, 
My Dove, my Springtide, open thou to me.” 

Mr. Victor Plarr’s Tragedy of Asgard is the link in our list 
between the poetical drama and the succeeding volumes of 
lyrics. He tells the tale of the Northern gods after Balder’s 
death,—continuing Matthew Arnold’s poem down to the last 
battle on the Plain of Wigrid. In the main he tells it with 
spirit and imagination, though we find his tendency to stop 
suddenly and draw modern parallels a little disconcerting. 
Rhythmically his verse is strong and varied, and he has pas- 
sages of some felicity. Of the lyric poets before us, Mr. Blias 





* (1) Demeter: a Mask. By Robert Bridges. Oxford: at the Clarendon 
Press. [ls. ag re Mahasena: a Play in Three Acts. By Maurice Baring, 
Oxford: B. H. Blackwell. [ls. oe The Tragedy of Asgard. By Victor 
Plarr. London: Elkin Mathews. [1s. net.]——(4) Poems. By Bliss Carman. 
2vols. London: John Murray. [£2 2s, net.])——(5) Peace, and other Poems, 
By Arthur Christopher Benson. London: John Lane. [5s. net.]——(6) The 
Nets of Love. By Wilfrid Wilson Gibson. London: Elkin Mathews, [1s. net.] 
(7) Windlestraw: a Book of Verse. By Pamela Tennant. ondon ; 
Chiswick Press. ([2s.6d.net.]——(8) Dreamland. ByEleanor Esher. London: 
A. L. Humphreys. [2s, 6d. ye April Lilac. By the Hon, Eleanour 
Norton. London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. ([6d.]——(10) Sonnets and 
Songs. By Archibald T. Strong. London: W. Blackwood and Sons. [5s. net.] 
——(1l) Rhymes of the East, and Recollected Verses. By Dum-Dum. ndon : 
A. Constable and Co. (3s. 6d. net.J|——(12) The Parliament of Beasts, and 
other Verses. By Rip van Winkle. Cape Town: Cape Times, Ltd, 
(2s, Gd. net.] 
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Carman is the most notable, both in the quality and the quantity 
of his work. An author whose collected poetry is published in 
so stately a form cannot complain of the neglect of his con- 
temporaries. On the whole, he has deserved his rank. He 
has a true gift of song, an artist’s joy in beautiful words, and 
that passion for the moods of Nature which of itself 
transmutes verse into poetry. His defect is to fall occa- 
sionally into facile jingles, and now and then into inapposite 
conceits. On turning over these pages we are confirmed in 
our view that his early volume, Low Tide on Grand Pré, 
contained the best of his work. There is much good stuff 
elsewhere, but nothing of the same wizardry as “Golden 
Rowan” and “The Pensioners.” Mr. Benson has little of 
Mr. Carman’s exuberance of fancy and delight in intricate 
and sonorous music. His quest is for “the piety of speech,” 
the calm reflection, the delicate line, the clear, untroubled 
insight. He is at his best, it seems to us, in his least 
ambitious and most reflective work. He has no great skill 
in complex metre, and is most successful in poems like 
“To Have Seen” and “ At Eventide” rather than in more 
elaborate pieces such as that which gives its name to the 
volume. For the same reason he is least good in his sonnets. 
Mr. Benson does not seek verbal felicities, and he has few 
lines which stand out from the rest, but all his writing is at 
a high level of thought and style. Sincerity and simplicity 
are too rare endowments at any time for us to pass them by 
lightly. Mr. Wilfrid Gibson’s Nets of Love is a good example 
of precisely the opposite manner. He has an intense feeling 
for drama and a most picturesque fancy, so that all his poems 
attract, if by nothing else, by the originality of their themes. 
We find in him also a full, rich rhythm and much skill in 
phrasing. Sometimes, for all their passion, we feel a kind of 
decorative unreality, as if his landscapes were rather brocade 
than Nature. But he is full of sounding lines— 
“ You come not as I dreamed that you would come, 

Hewing a pathway through the embattled spears, 

The morning on your brow ”— 
and in a poem like “The Lambing” he has drawn an 
unforgettable picture of the pitilessness of Nature. The 
remaining three volumes of lyrics are the work of women. 
Mrs. Edward Tennant’s Windlestraw is a modest little volume 
of songs and country idylls. Natural magic and a gentle 
quietism akin to George Herbert's are the themes of her verse. 
There is scarcely a poem which is without some kind of charm, 
either of thought or language, but the general defect is a lack 
of a strong, original inspiration. She often transplants, 
consciously or unconsciously, lines from other poets to her 
own work, and the practice is indicative of the whole tenor of 
her thought. Yet the book has much charm, more especially 
the poems in the Wiltshire dialect, the devotional pieces, 
and the transcripts of a child’s fancies. The poem, “Cain 
and his Angel,” shows a skill in blank verse and a kind 
of spacious imagery which might well be cultivated. Lady 
Esher’s Dreamland is wholly lyrical, and, truth to tell, very 
careless both in rhymes and metres. She has a sense of music, 
but is often betrayed into conventional jingles. In certain 
verses and in the poem called “The Thief” there is a quaint, 
modish grace which is attractive. Miss Norton’s April Lilac 
is most modest in appearance, but it contains work of some 
promise. At present she is imitative, and apt to mistake 
obscurity for profundity, but she has moments of real 
elevation, and she shows a curious mastery of difficult 
rhythms :— 

“Empty that heaven of its phantom stars, 

And lean unto the living. For the dead 

Have no more need of whispers; and their eyes 

Can nevermore be filled with human tears ; 

And nevermore their face be lifted up 

At midnight, for that visionary kiss. 

Mourn not the dead, too late remember’d. 

But You who look for wisdom in the dust, 

And You who lock your sweetness in the dark, 

Remember how one little lovely touch, 

Or one immortal look, can change the world 

For those who, living—love, and loving—weep.” 

With Mr. Strong’s Sonnets and;Songs we pass into a region 
of lighter verse. Certainly the lighter part of his volume is 
the only part which has much merit. We do not care greatly 
for his translations, and his sonnet-apostrophes are over- 
weighted with unmeaning epithets, but in some of his ballades 
he shows considerable skill. “Dum-Dum,” on the other hand, 


Whitman, Gray, Omar, and others~are amusing, but a little 
too boisterous and obvious, lacking the delicate surprises 
which the finest parodies provide. But his light descriptive 
verse, dealing, like Departmental Ditties, with Indian subjects, 
is among the best of its class. It is impossible to illustrate 
the quality of this kind of work by quotation, but we can 
recommend the little book to all who care for a laughing 
philosophy in rhyme. The last of our volumes is in many 
ways the most remarkable, for it reveals a writer who gives 
signs of becoming that very rare thing, a true satirist, 
“Rip van Winkle,” who, we gather, is a journalist on the 
Progressive side at the Cape, has devoted himself in his 
Parliament of Beasts to holding up to ridicule the follies of 
his opponents. There is plenty of sting in the work, 
but on the whole good humour is never absent, and 
since good-humoured satire is the great antiseptic of 
political life, we welcome the advent of such a writer 
in South Africa. Most of the verses deal with matters 
of merely temporary interest, and some will be appreciated 
only by those who are familiar with the intricacies of Cape 
politics. But any one can see the cleverness of things 
like “Lucian in Africa” or “ Holy Jamie’s Prayer.” That 
“ Rip van Winkle” is no mere lampoonist, but a writer with 
imagination and style, is proved by such a pleasing exercise 
in Mr. Austin Dobson’s manner as “ A Museum Idyll,” and by 
the graceful dedication :— 
“ Where o’er smooth floors of violet seas 
Long wedges of black duikers fly ; 


Where on the mountain’s mighty knees 
The mists of the Antarctic lie ; 


Or where beside the furrow’d stream 
The vines their purple harvest bear ; 

Where through green vales white gables gleam— 
Meerlust, Dauphiné, Morgen Ster ; 


Or where upon the wide Karoo 

The lonely shepherd, far withdrawn, 
Beholds—monotonously new— 

The rose of sunset and of dawn. 


*Tis all one land; one people we— 
If not completely reconciled, 

If we must quarrel, let it be 
But ‘as a lover or a child.’” 





THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF THE 
COMPATRIOTS’ CLUB.* 

TuE declared object of the Compatriots’ Club is to “ advance 
the ideal of a united British Empire.” Apart from this 
object, the Club describes itself as a “non-partisan” body. 
Its members appear, however, to be without exception 
partisans of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, and the volume of 
essays which they have issued is to all intents and purposes 
a reasoned defence of a policy of Protection based on Colonial 
preferences. As such it will be welcomed by all thoughtful 
Free-traders. Hitherto the Protectionist case has been so 
clumsily presented that it required a considerable exercise of 
patience to treat its exponents seriously. This volume of 
essays by the Compatriots’ Club stands on a different plane. 
It is the work of a group of well-known men, who obviously 
believe what they write, and who in many respects have 
advanced beyond the crude fallacies and cheap-Jack promises 
which have disfigured Mr. Chamberlain’s presentment of his 
own case. Nor, except in a few passages, can any complaint 
be made of the polemical tone adopted by this little group of 
Protectionist writers. They understand that abuse is not 
argument, and having convinced themselves, they write with 
the honest purpose of convincing others. It is worth while 
to see why such men are Protectionists, and where the flaw in 
their reasoning lies. 

The perusal of a very few pages of this volume will show 
that its authors are Protectionists primarily because they 
look out upon the world from a Protectionist standpoint. 
In their view, international trade is a form of war. If they 
note that another country is prospering, they feel as much 
alarmed as we should all feel if a hostile army were drawing 
near to our gates. It does not seem ever to have occurred to 
any one of them that trade is a form of co-operation, and 
that if our neighbours grow more prosperous they are better 
able to pay for our goods. Nor is it certain that the “ Com- 
patriots ” would be satisfied even if that reflection did occur 








is a true follower of Praed and Calverley. His parodies—of 





* Compatriots’ Club Lectures, First Series. Edited by the Committee of 
the Compatriots’ Club, London; Macmillanand Co, (8s. 6d, net.] 
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to them. They would still argue that a prosperous neighbour, 
if she bought from us at all, might buy the very things which 
would further strengthen her as an industrial or as a military 
Power, and would thus still further endanger our relative 
position. It is always, indeed, the “ relative” position which 
occupies the minds of these Compatriots of the twentieth 
century, as it did those of the mercantilists of the eighteenth. 
They care nothing for an increase of prosperity that we share 
with other countries. “They would accept with cheerfulness 
an economic loss for their own country, if they could thereby 
inflict a greater loss on some industrial rival. “Supremacy or 
nothing!” is in effect their motto, and their Imperial ideal is 
a great British Power, dominating the world, not a united 
commonwealth of self-governing and peaceful communities, 

Starting from this standpoint, the members of the Com- 
patriots’ Club find little difficulty in persuading themselves 
to become Protectionists. If trade is war, then the community 
must be organised for trade war as for other forms of war. 
Freedom to buy and sell must be curtailed in order to stimu- 
late the national production of those things which are 
nationally advantageous, while hampering the progress of the 
foreigner by putting obstacles in the way of his trade. This 
isthe basis of what Mr. Garvin calls “ constructive economics.” 
The phrase is a gcod one; but when we come to examine the 
working out of the idea, we find that the writer, in spite of 
his ability, is quite unconscious of some of the essential 
difficulties of the problem that he light-heartedly undertakes 
to solve. 

In the first place, what industries are nationally advan- 
tageous? Mr. Garvin assumes, without a word of explanation, 
that manufacturing industries are those that the State ought 
toencourage. Yet Mr. H. W. Wilson, who writes the second 
essay, declares that “agriculture is of quite exceptional im- 
portance, as it is one of the very few industries that strengthen 
the human physique.” That is the first difficulty that these 
two Compatriots must settle with one another. There is a 
further difficulty that Mr. Garvin must settle with himself. 
He assumes that the State can encourage manufactures by 
shutting out foreign manufactured goods and admitting raw 
materials free. He scoffs at the “classical economists” who 
“like our contemporary Cobdenites forgot the fundamental 
distinction between raw material and manufacture,” and he is 
so confident that this distinction exists that he does not even 
attempt to explain what it is. Economic argument on such 
lines is easy. If Mr. Garvin had taken a little more pains in 
studying his subject, he would have known that classical 
economists and contemporary Cobdenites ignore this “ funda- 
mental distinction” for the simple reason that it does not 
exist. What is raw material to one industry is a finished 
product to another. Pig iron is a finished product to the 
smelter, and a raw material to the steel-maker. Steel in 
turn is a raw material to the machine-maker, while machinery 
is a raw material to almost every manufacturing industry. 
Even table linen and table cutlery are raw material when 
used in the equipment of an Atlantic liner, and as such are 
admitted free of all duty into German shipbuilding yards. 

These simple facts dispose of the imaginary distinction on 
which Mr. Garvin bases his whole theory of “ constructive 
economics,” Nor is he more fortunate when he shifts his 
ground, and substitutes for the distinction which he has 
called fundamental a new distinction between “ competitive” 
and “non-competitive” products. Possibly he imagines that 
the distinctions are identical, but obviously they are not. 
The Compatriots’ Club, echoing Mr. Chamberlain, is emphatic 
that wool is a raw material, and as such ought to be admitted 
free. But foreign wool competes with British wool, and 
therefore, according to Mr. Garvin’s second distinction, it 
ought to be heavily taxed. Iron ore is another obvious case 
in point. Our iron and steel industries are largely dependent 
on imported ore. But this ore competes with British ore, and 
therefore, according to Mr. Garvin, it ought to be excluded. 
The case of maize is even more instructive. Mr, Chamberlain 
picked out maize for exemption from taxation, because pre- 
sumably he thought it was a non-competitive import. But the 
Lincolnshire Branch of the Tariff Reform League, at their 
Conference at Market Deeping in December last, unanimously 
passed a resolution demanding that maize should be taxed, on 
the ground that it competed with oats and barley. Illustra- 
tions of this character could be multiplied indefinitely. Almost 
every article that we import simultaneously competes with 





some British industry and subserves the purposes of another 
British industry. 

So much for Mr. Garvin’s “ constructive economics.” Let 
us pass to Professor Ashley. His main grievance is that the 
wicked Cobdenites have mutilated the phrase “ political 
economy” by omitting the politics. The wise and patriotic 
Germans, on the other hand, always look at political economy 
from the national and historical point of view. This appeal 
to the German historical school is a common note among the 
Compatriots, but it is difficult to obtain either from Professor 
Ashley or from his colleagues any clear idea of what practical 
inferences we are to draw. Apparently the German historical 
teaching, as interpreted by the British Compatriots, amounts 
to this: “ Whatever was, was right; whatever is, is wrong.”* 
This doctrine is certainly convenient to men who have spent 
a large part of their lives in glorifying the Free-trade victory 
of 1846, and now wish to undo what then was done. 

Apart from this consideration, the Compatriots appear to 
gain nothing by so forgetting their new principles as to 
import political economy “made in Germany.” The doctrine 
that economic considerations must yield in the last resort to 
national considerations is not German, it is universal, and it 
was never better laid down than by Adam Smith. His 
famous dictum that “defence is more than opulence” is, 
indeed, quoted with unction in these essays; but, having 
quoted it, the Compatriots proceed to show that they do not 
in the least understand how to apply it. Adam Smith, in the 
passage whence this dictum is taken, is demonstrating that 
the Navigation Acts, by interfering with the free course of 
trade, diminished national wealth. He concludes his argu- 
ment in the following words :—“We...... are thus likely 
not only to buy foreign goods dearer, but to sell our own 
cheaper than if there was a more perfect freedom of trade. 
As defence, however, is of much more importance than 
opulence, the Act of Navigation is perhaps the wisest of all 
commercial regulations of England.” Ina word, Adam Smith, 
like every other sensible man, was willing to sacrifice national 
wealth for what he believed to be a necessary addition to 
national security. But the Compatriots do not believe that 
their schemes will lead to a sacrifice of national wealth. 
Their main proposition is that by various Protectionist 
devices they can add to the wealth of the nation. Adam 
Smith’s dictum is therefore absolutely irrelevant to their 
case, and by quoting it they in effect show that they are half 
doubtful in their own minds about their main proposition. 

To this main proposition we now turn. It is best dealt 
with in Sir Vincent Caillard’s essay on “ Imperial Preference 
and the Cost of Food.” The other writers are content to 
assume, whenever it suits their argument, that the foreigner 
will pay the tax. Sir Vincent Caillard tries to prove it. He 
begins by stating that the “ producers of the world are bound 
to come to us to dispose of their surplus production,” and 
that “in order to keep our market they will dispose of that 
surplus to us at any price which will leave them a small all- 
round profit over cost of production.” This statement is 
unexceptionable, but it obviously applies to Colonial as well 
as to foreign producers. There is no reason to believe that 
the Colonial food-grower secures larger profits than the 
foreign food-grower. Indeed, if it were so, it is certain that, 
without any preferences, Colonial food-growing would every- 
where expand and foreign food-growing would everywhere 
decline. But though Canada attracts farmers from the States, 
the Argentine equally attracts farmers from Australia and 
New Zealand. Profits—using the word in its widest sense— 
tend to an equality in the different food-producing areas of 
the world; nor do the profits or advantages obtainable in 
the business of food production differ greatly from those 
obtainable in other occupations. 

If Sir Vincent Caillard had grasped these somewhat 
elementary considerations, it would have been impossible for 
him to have continued his argument. He proceeds to assert 
that if a small duty is imposed on foreign, but not on Colonial 
food, the foreign producer will reduce his margin of profit in 
order to counteract the preference, with the result that “the 
import price in this country would not, so far as regards 
the action of the preference, be allowed to rise by the slightest 





* For an admirable criticism of the historical school of economists the 
reader may be referred to Dr. Pierre Aubry’s Politique Commerciale de 
VAngleterre (Toulouse, 1904), a book that ought to be far better known than 
it is among English Free-traders, 
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fraction.” Having made this statement, he next asserts that 
the preference, though it is not to raise prices by the slightest 
fraction, will stimulate Colonial production. Lest it should 
be imagined that this is a parody of his argument, the actual 
words may be quoted :— 


“It is in fact by the very reason of the preference being 
imposed that our Imperial supplies will increase far more rapidly, 
and in erder to keep his place in our market the foreign producer 
will reduce his margin of profit. Leave that incentive unemployed 
and Imperial supplies will increase far more slowly, while the 
foreigner will keep his profit; it is really too much to ask us to 
believe that out of pure largeness of heart he will forego it in 
favour of the English consumer !” 


It is difficult to know where to begin with such a tangle of 
fallacies. If there is no increase of price, the Colonial 
farmer has no increased incentive to produce. Men do not 
break up land in the backwoods of Canada for the beaux yeux 
of Mr. Chamberlain. They break it up for the sake of 
obtaining a higher profit than they could obtain in other 
countries or in other industries. Again, the statement that 
the foreign food-producer will, at the bidding of the British 
Government, reduce his margin of profit, implies that this 
margin is at present exceptionally high as compared with 
profits in other occupations. But if that were the case, men 
would at this moment be rushing from all parts of the world 
to embark their labeur and capital in this industry, and it is 
their competition, not Mr. Chamberlain’s tax, that would 
compel the present body of foreign producers to forego their 
(assumed) excessive profits. 

Perhaps the whole matter can best be summed up as 
follows:—If no additional profit is given to the Colonial 
producer, there will be no additional Colonial production. 
Conversely, if the profits of the foreign producer are 
diminished, there will be a diminished foreign production. 
Therefore if a tax on foreign food is temporarily paid by the 
foreign producer, the net effect will be to diminish the world’s 
total production of food, and thus ultimately to raise food- 
prices above the point they would have reached if there had 
been no tax. In a word, a differential tax against the 
foreigner must produce the same effect as would be produced 
by some change in the configuration of the earth which 
moved our foreign areas of supply to a greater distance 
without bringing our Colonial areas any nearer. 

Whether or not Sir Vincent Caillard and his friends will 
be able to grasp this reasoning we cannot be certain. The 
fact is, they are so enamoured of the conception of 
binding the Empire together by means of tariffs that they 
unconsciously distort their economic arguments. They would 
command far greater respect if they boldly said :—‘ Empire 
is greater than Economics; the scheme which we advocate 
is worth the sacrifice of wealth.” They will not say this, 
either because they dare not, or because they have not learnt 
the simple truth that it is impossible to have your cake 
and eat it. 

Of the minor fallacies, and blunders as to fact, which are to 
be found in abundance in these essays, there is not space to 
speak here; but it is worth while to bring into the light one 
gem of unconscious humour that illustrates the whole mental 
attitude of some of the people who support Mr. Chamberlain. 
Sir Vincent Caillard quotes with marked approval the 
following passage from a paper on “ Australia as a Food- 
Producing Country” :— 

“Wanting refrigeration Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme for pre- 
ferential trade would have been impossible, or at least shorn of 
its far-reaching significance. In a word, refrigeration has 
ejualised climate and annihilated distance, has revolutionised 
modern life, and may yet be the most potent factor in the 
federation of the Empire.” 


That is the last word of the Compatriots’ Club,—refrigeration! 
Those of us who have dreamed of an Empire bound together 
by the common inheritance of a glorious history, by ties of 
blood, of language, and of allegiance, are out of date. The 
true bonds of Empire are food-taxes and frozen beef. 

Let us say in conclusion that we cannot open our columns 
to a general economic discussion. Only if it is asserted that 


we have misrepresented or misquoted any of the writers in | 
the present volume can we consider the publication of letters | 
on the controversy with which it deals, 


met 


THE MAGAZINES. i. 
THE Nineteenth Century opens with a short symposium on 
“The Nation and the Army,” to which Lord Erroll and the 
Rev. H. Russell Wakefield contribute papers. Lord Erroll 
emphasises a great truth when he points out that the surest 
cure for a vulgar militarism is to lay the burden of defence on 
all. “The light-hearted Mafficker and music-hall hero will 
think twice before supporting a policy which will put lfis own 
precious carcase in the firing line. <A professional army and 
a more or less irresponsible electorate are far more likely to 
drift into war than a nation in arms.’——-Sir West Ridgeway 
writes on “The Liberal Unionist Party,” which, in his opinion, 
has accomplished its work, and for practical purposes hag 
ceased to exist. He gives us a very interesting synopsis 
of its history, written from the point of view of an 
enthusiastic Unionist, who has been driven to the conviction 
that a negative policy of mere opposition to disunion will 
never solve the Irish difficulty. We cannot follow him in 
his eulogy of Lord Dunraven’s proposals—‘ Mr. Chamber. 
lain,” he says, “not Lord Dunraven, is the parent of devolu. 
tion ’’—nor do we agree that the Unionist party has become 
merged in the Conservative. On the other hand, there ig 
much truth in his criticism of the Ulster extremists, and of the 
system which puts Irish policy too much under the control of 
the Irish law officers. ——In “ The White Peril in Australasia” 
Mr. Guy Scholefield has collected some very disquieting 
statistics about Australian emigration. Four millions of 
people in Australia regard three million square miles of 
territory as their own, and try to warn off newcomers, 
“From 1892 to 1903 Australia lost 1,875 souls by excess of 
departures over arrivals. In the same period New Zealand 
gained 54,343.” There is a good deal of inter-State emigra- 
tion in Australia, but no increase of the aggregate of the 
white population. The author thinks that the only safeguard 
against being swamped by emigrants from China and Japan 
is to throw open the doors, like America, and try to build up 
a large white community——Mr. Herbert Paul’s paper on 
“ Redistribution ” is one of the best political articles in the 
current monthlies. He writes with great moderation, and his 
criticism of the Government is free from those constitutional 
pedantries which too often make the discussions of this subject 
seem unreal. We need scarcely say that we differ toto coelo 
from his argument for leaving Ireland alone, but we are in 
full agreement with his criticism of the proposals so far as 
they affect Great Britain. “A Redistribution Bill which did 
not disfranchise Rochester, Salisbury, Taunton, Windsor, 
Canterbury, or Shrewsbury, and which gave Shrewsbury 
the same weight in the House of Commons as East Ham; 
would be ridiculous, and to call it Gerrymandering would be 
an unmerited insult to the memory of the late Governor 
Gerry.” —One of the most interesting papers in the number 
is Mrs. Huth Jackson’s “ Housekeeping and National Well- 
Being,” in which with much force and good sense she 
argues against the decline in the art of housekeeping. “The 
English lady is the worst housekeeper in the world. Two 
hundred years ago she was the best.” Among the leisured 
classes clever women sit on Committees or write, the less 
clever play games and “slum” and read, but few can do any- 
thing in the management of a house. “ What we want is a 
mission to the West End and not to the East End.”’——Of 
the other papers, we may note Lady Selborne’s short defence 
of women’s suffrage, and a delightfully written and well- 
informed article on “The Macaronis” by Mr. Norman 
Pearson. 

The National Review this month is an excellent but gloomy 
number, and the mind of its editor is dark with suspicion, — 


' chiefly of the Kaiser, but partly of the Government and the 


Opposition. We recommend his account of the negotiations 
which led to M. Delcassé’s retirement, as given in the 
“ Episodes of the Month,” as a most valuable antidote to the 
partisan arguments of writers like M. de Pressensé. His 
conclusion is that the German Emperor has committed an 
egregious blunder by being too clever, and has thoroughly 
opened the eyes of France to German designs. His account 
of the Jaurés episode is amusing reading, and he follows 





every movement and indication of the Pan-Germans with an 
unwearying vigilance. It is a real asset in English politics 
to have one publicist who, whatever the strength of his bias, 


| takes the pains to keep his readers fully informed on all the 
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moves of the Continental game. We often find ourselves in 
disagreement with him, and it seems to us extravagant to 
speak of a certain change at the Foreign Office as “ equivalent 
to the loss of three battleships”; but on many points he 
speaks with ample warrant. “ The fiasco of the Redistribu- 
tion Resolution is enough to make a saint swear, and many of 
the Premier’s most hypnotised henchmen are beginning to 
shake their heads, and to open their eyes to the perils of 
excessive cleverness.” It is significant that this organ of 
advanced Chamberlainism should join in clamouring for 
an October Dissolution ——Mr. Arnold White’s narrative 
of the Brest festivities is pleasant reading. Especially 
we like his sketch of the French warrant-officers. “Shrewd 
men these; firm supporters of law and order; hostile 
to marauders and hooligans, more especially to imperial 
wrong-doers. The one cry of these honest men was 
that between France and England there was no cause of 
quarrel, that there were many interests in common, and that 
the guardianship of the Narrow Seas should be exercised 
strictly in the interests of universal peace. There is no 
occasion to put the dots on the ‘i’s,’ but these honest 
mariners, bred in storms, did not refrain from indicating the 
quarter in which dirty weather might be expected.”—— 
“Candid Impressions of Germany,” by an “ English Resident,” 
is a companion piece to the impressions of England by a 
German resident recently published in the same review. The 
author’s point is that the Kaiser’s policy is antipathetic to 
the thinking classes of Germany, and he selects representa- 
tive men and makes them give their views on the sub- 
ject. It is an interesting paper, but in the absence of 
names necessarily lacks authoritative confirmation——In 
many ways the most striking contribution is an essay, 
“Is Scotland Decadent?” by “Malagrowther.” It is an 
unsparing analysis of the vulgarising tendencies at work in 
Scotland to-day, the social anarchy, the worship of wealth, 
the ecclesiastical snobbishness. “ At present,’ says the 
writer, “Scotland is the dreary paradise of bourgeois prosperity 
and sectarianism, a country of 15 sects, 3,000 churches, 300 
bowling greens, 250 golf courses—and no poet.” Presby- 
terianism, in his view, has sunk to be the creed of the sub-middle 
class, and has in consequence become a business affair, a 
matter of “seat-rents.” The attack is, of course, grossly 
overdone, and in many respects exceedingly unfair; but 
there is just enough truth in the satire to make it useful. 
At heart Scotland is as sound as ever, but she suffers at 
the moment from a too great prosperity. Of the other 
papers, the best are a clever impressionist picture of America, 
“The Land of Effort,” by Miss Jane Findlater, and a 
sympathetic and illuminating study of Racine by Mr. 
Maurice Baring. 

The place of honour in the new Contemporary Review is 
given to an article by M. Francis de Pressensé called 
“England, France, Germany, and the Peace of the World.” 
M. de Pressensé is a thoroughgoing doctrinaire, who, himself 
an advocate of a peace policy, cannot forgive M. Deloassé for 
having incurred a danger of war. He repeats the old story about 
M. Delcassé having refrained from giving Germany proper 
notification of the Moroccan policy, a tale which we should 





have thought sufficiently refuted by this time. We have every | 
sympathy with the author's desire for international amity, but | 
this will never be secured by shutting the eyes to the hostile | 


designs of a neighbour. And to write of the late Foreign 
Minister as “a politician maddened by seven years of 
unmerited fortune” is to prejudice his case at the outset. 
—JIn a long and interesting statistical article on “ The 


Occupations of the People” Mr. J. A. Hobson argues that | 


the diminution of foreign trade is in certain circumstances 
the index to national prosperity, since it implies that the 
nation is spending a larger share of its income upon higher 
forms of wealth. “It seems likely that Great Britain has 
already passed this turning-point in the development of foreign 
trade, and that in the future, while the volume and even the 
value of her imports (and therefore of her exports) will show 
a continual advance, those imports will constitute a slowly 
diminishing proportion of the annual aggregate of com- 
modities and services consumed by the nation.” Mr. 
George Barlow contributes a study of “The Spiritual Side 
of Mr. Swinburne’s Genius.” What he means exactly by 
“spiritual” we should find it hard to say, but we confess 
to some distrust of the judgment of a critic who considers 








Mr. Swinburne’s elegy on Baudelaire the “most superbly 
flawless of the five great elegies” in the language, and 
believes the same writer's “ Mater Triumphalis” to be “perhaps, 
on the whole, the sublimest poem in the English language, 
and, therefore, one of the sublimest poems in the world.” ——In 
“A Russian Seaman’s Primer” Professor Macaulay Posnett 
gives some curious extracts from a Russian manual published 
before the Crimean War. He argues that superstition and 
lack of education are at the root of Russian decline, far deeper 
down than any political evil. The Russian attitude towards 
education is, he considers, like that of the Protestant lady in 
the North of Ireland who insisted upon her Roman Catholic 
servants going regularly to Confession, because, as she said, 
“it may weaken their wits, but it saves my forks and 
spoons.”——-The best of the other papers are Dr. Dillon’s 
survey of foreign affairs, in which he argues hopefully for 
the chances of M. Witte as a peacemaker, and a curious 
article, ‘“ Hora Mortis Nostre,” on the physical sensations 
of death. 


The Fortnightly Review contains an important article on 
“The Education Difficulty” by the Rev. H. J. Bardsley. 
The article describes the scheme of suggestions laid down at 
the Conference at Owens College, Manchester. The following 
summary is placed at the head of the paper, and describes its 
scope :— 

“1. The dual system is abolished. Owners of voluntary 
schools receive rent or compensation. There are to be no tests 
for teachers, but religious needs must be regarded in their 
allocation. 

2. The more serious objections to the undenominational Bible 
teaching are removed. It is managed by an Advisory Board of 
managers competent to manage it, and taught by teachers 
qualitied to teach it. 

3. The more serious objections to denominational teaching aré 
| removed. It is given in school hours under the management 
| and at the expense of denominational Boards, non-controversially, 
and at the demand of the parents. 

4, Similar security is given for the religious instruction of 


pupil teachers and scholars in secondary schools.” 


|The main idea of this plan is that there should be some 
_safeguard that religious education should be definitely 
' Christian. This end is, of course, equally to be desired 
| by Churchmen and Nonconformists. The difficulty hitherto 
| has been the attainment of the end without the use of 
means which one party or the other considered oppressive 
to their consciences. There are a vast number of people 
| who desire that definitely Christian, and not merely 
| colourless moral, education should be given in schools. 
| These people cannot see why this is not possible without 
| stirring up strife, and to them some such plan as the 
j one Mr. Bardsley proposes should be welcome. Will it be 
| accepted? This depends largely on the moderate people of 
_all denominations refusing to support the extremists of their 
own party. There is one point which the scheme hardly makes 
clear. If there is to be no inquiry into the capability of a 
teacher to give religious instruction, how will it be possible to 
secure a capable teacher in small country schools, where the 
head-master or head-mistress has only a young subordinate P 
Weare at one with Mr. Bardsley when he argues that religious 
instruction should not be left to the chance of voluntary 
effort, and that it should be given in school hours, as it is at 
present. It is impossible to believe either that the present 
‘state of things can continue, or that a solution cannot be 
found. Mr. Sydney Brooks in writing of “ Marriage and 
Divorce in America” gives a picture of the extraordinary 
confusion existing from the diversity of laws in different 
States. It seems that a reaction has set in from the extreme 








| laxity of the law of divorce. Notlong ago a husband or wife 
| could obtain a divorce after a residence of thirty days in 
| Oklahoma; now there is no State in which the period is less 
| than six months. The larger part of this article is taken up 
| by an enumeration of the different State laws on the question 
| under consideration. The complexity df the problem makes 
| our admiration of Mr. Roosevelt all the greater for his 
| courage in calling public attention to the chaotic conditions 
| now existing.——Mr. T. H. S. Escott writes of “The Extinction 
| of Egeria.” His text is the remark of Gambetta, “ Women 
| are our chief want.” Mr. Escott traces the influence of 
| women in politics during the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, calling attention to such figures as the Empresses 
Eugénie and Augusta, the Crown Princess Frederick, and a 
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host of others on upper or lower steps of the backstairs. The 
influence of women in politics has generally been indirect, and 
therefore not palpable at the moment. Egeria may possibly 
not be extinguished, but only unseen. 


The average man is profoundly ignorant of the details of 
the Government of India. Most people have no exact idea 
as to the nature of the Council which, with the Governor- 
General, forms the supreme authority. The growth and 
authority of this power are the subject of an interesting 
survey by Mr. G. W. Forrest in Blackwood. The gradual 
evolution of the Government is traced through the various 
Acts of Parliament and the intrigues and ambitions of 
the eighteenth century down to the completely organised 
machine of the present time. Of late there have been signs 
that the works are not running quite smoothly, and Mr. 
Forrest hints at the possibility of trouble which a too 
independent Commander-in-Chief might cause by some 
order which through ignorance ran counter to native suscepti- 
bilities. This possibility has also been pointed out quite 
recently by Lord Roberts in the House of Lords.——Mrs. 
8S. L. Hinde adds lurid details to the already familiar 
stories of the man-eating lions of Uganda. She gives a 
thrilling account of resting with some natives on a track 
through high grass. The party were mostly asleep when the 
peculiar noise of a hungry lion was heard. The grass was so 
high that nothing could be seen, till Mrs. Hinde got on her 
pony, when she saw a lion ten yards away sitting up likea 
cat watching the party. The lion on being seen dropped into 
the grass, and moved off unseen, The subsequent chase 
showed that the party had been surrounded by eight lions. 
—~—Colonel Malcolm protests against the abolition of military 
submarine mining. He believes that the Prime Minister and 
the Times in their denunciation of the dangers of mines have 
confused the fixed with the floating variety. The question is 
a nice and technical one, and no doubt the men who have 
devoted their lives to the development of an elaborate system 
of submerged mines are sore at the proposed abolition of this 
safeguard to our ports. Sailors, we suppose, prefer that the 
guarding of ports should be in their own hands, as it is they 
who would suffer most if an accident let an enemy into a port 
or blew themselves up by mistake.——A paper describing 
“The Island of the Saints” gives a curious account of some 
remains on a little island on the West Coast of Scotland 
which probably date back to the time of Columba. The saint 
is recorded to have often gone to this island, and the remains 
of the little church and beehive dwellings ‘built of stone 
without cement are of so primitive a construction that they 
may well date back to the sixth century. The writer pleads 
for their examination by experts, who might be able to throw 
light on their origin. 


The Monthly Review, like other magazines, adds in an 
article by Mr. Cope Cornford to the general chorus of inquiry 
and condemnation respecting our Army policy. It is a 
singular feature of the controversy that no independent 
critic has been found to support the present state of 
things. Opinions may differ as to what should be done, 
but the unanimity of condemnation of Lord Lansdowne, 
Mr. Brodrick, and Mr. Arnold-Forster is remarkable-—— 
“Some of My Visitors,” a paper of stray reminiscences by 
the late Professor Max Miiller, contains amusing accounts 
of the strange people from the uttermost parts of the earth 
who used to visit the Professor at Oxford. Perhaps the most 
remarkable of these was a Buddhist monk, strong, handsome, 
and tall, who wore an unspotted yellow silk dress. This im- 
posing figure in his transit on foot from the railway station 
to Professor Max Miiller’s house attracted a crowd of children 
and grown-up people, who “followed him, as if he had been 
the Pied Piper of Hamelin. But his benevolent smile never 
forsook him, and at last he turned round in the street and 
said to his small persecutors, ‘ Now, my children, if you will 
be quiet, I will tell you a story.’” Thereupon the monk told 
the children a story of a boy who killed flies and was stung 
by a wasp. “He then asked them, ‘Will you promise me 
never to torture or kill a fly?’ and some of them gave their 
hands as a promise that they would never kill any living 
‘thing again.” Another visitor was a Chinese gentleman of 
high rank, clothed in purple brocade, who received a perfect 
ovation from the street boys, which he appeared not to notice. 





bility of constructing a universal language. From s 
visitors these reminiscences imperceptibly slide into a dig. 
cussion of the connection between the fables of La Fontaing 
and Pilpay.——Mr. St. Leger Westall in his article on 
Nelson shows how small a part good fortune played in 
the incidents which culminated in the Nile and Trafalgar, 
Rather it was energy and genius which overcame many 
strokes of ill-luck. 

“The Labour Party and the General Election” is the title of 
an article in the Independent Review by Mr. Philip Snowden, 
which might be described as the jubilation of the Labour 
party over the victory they are going to win. We are told 
that there are to be fifty candidates at the next Election, 
most of whom will be elected. A few of the more important 
reforms which the Labour party is to press are given in 
outline. Among these appear the nationalisation of most 
things, including railways, mines, and land. As the land. 
lord is spoken of as an incubus, we suppose his shrift 
will be short. But here is the unsatisfactory part of such 
sweeping programmes. It is so easy to talk of nationalising 
land or anything else, but so difficult to work out a plan in 
detail for carrying the process into practice. Mr. Snowden 
is quite as hostile to the Liberal party as he is to the 
Tory, and to the minister as to the priest. We are also 
told that the Administration must be municipalised, and 
the War Office, for instance, managed by a Committee 
of the House of Commons. Mr. Snowden has done the 
easy part of the work, the generalisations; the difficul- 
ties of the working plans he does not even hint at—— 
Mr. Bulmer’s article on “Rural England from Within” 
should be read and pondered by all rural landlords. If he 
does not suggest solutions for all the difficulties, he at least 
puts his finger on many evils which are sorely in need of treat. 
ment. There is no doubt whatever that there is an immense 
hardship and a bar to progress resulting from labourers being 
dependent on their masters for the houses they live in. No 
man is a free agent, with power to improve his own lot, when he 
may be rendered homeless at any time after a week’s notice. 
But to remedy this the size of villages must he increased. A 
man must live near his work in the country, where there are 
no trams or cheap trains, But who is to pay for the extra 
houses? The writer also points out the depressing feature of 
the labourer’s position. In the country there is no career 
open to him; he can look forward to no rise; he must 
remain as he began, a weekly-wage earner. How this evil 
can be even partially remedied is a difficult problem. Mr. 
Bulmer truly says there is no hope to be looked for from 
the sale of small pieces of land. These are either snapped up 
by the large landowners and added to big farms, or else sold 
at fancy prices. The solution the writer of the article offers 
is that a whole estate should from time to time be bought by 
the Government or County Council and split up. What 
would be the result, when the expense of the buildings which 
would have to be erected is taken into account, is a problem 
which should be worked out in detail. There seems no other 
plan for making it possible for a hard-working labourer to 
look forward toa career. Without this possibility how can 
we expect the best men to stay on the land P 





NOVELS. 


MAID MARGARET.* 

Mr. Crockett, to judge from his recent works, has appointed 
himself, like Hume of Godscroft, the sennachie, or family 
bard, of the Douglases. His pious researches have at last 
brought him to that chapter which, after the Good Lord 
James, and perhaps the Black Dinner, is the most romantic 
in their wild chronicle. 

“So many, so good, as of the Douglases have been, 

Of one surname in Scotland never yet were seen,”— 

so ran the old couplet; and certainly few national histories 
can show a subject-house so masterful, well-knit, proud, and 
capable, contesting for the better part of a century the 
supremacy of Scotland with her lawful King. William 
Douglas, who succeeded to the earldom in 1443, married the 
sister of his murdered cousin (him of the Black Dinner), and 
with her got the lands of Galloway and Bothwell. The girl, 





* Maid Margaret of Galloway. By S. B. Crockett. London: Hodder and 





This visitor came with his interpreter to discuss the possi- 
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‘known as the Fair Maid of Galloway, was one of the most 
famous ladies of her time. After her husband’s murder in 
-1452—he was stabbed by the King in the Castle of Stirling— 
she married, by special dispensation, his brother James, and 
the old feud of Douglas and Stewart burned fiercely and with 
good cause, until at Arkinholm the Douglas was routed, and 
the family lost their hereditary Wardenship of the Marches. 
Thereafter James of Douglas became a wanderer in England, 
and till the cannon burst at Roxburgh and slew the King the 
Royal authority flourished unchecked. It is a wild period, a 
fit subject for a great romancer. For these Douglases were 
no common caterans, but great lords with French training 
and a far-reaching statecraft of their own. And the Stewart 
who opposed them was not the least mysterious and brilliant 
of his incomprehensible race. 

Mr. Crockett’s tale is put into the mouth of the “ Fair 
Maid.” It begins with her departure from the French convent, 
espoused to her cousin William, but mortally afraid of him 
and in love with the more human James. Then comes 
her life at Thrieve Castle, in Galloway, an unloving wife seeing 
little of her husband, till the King strikes the blow at 
Stirling, and James returns to claim her. Thereafter history 
is neglected, and we are treated to the story of the misdeeds 
of James Douglas, who carries off the daughter of his 
armourer, Malise McKim, and leagues father and sons 
with the King against him. He returns to Thrieve a 
broken man, and presently the Royal forces arrive 
and invest the castle, using a new great gun called 
Mons Meg, the work of the outraged Malise. James escapes, 
and after sundry adventures the “Fair Maid” is released 
from her chains and is free to wed one Lawrence McKim, her 
boyish lover. The story, after Mr. Crockett’s fashion, closes 
with a happy marriage. Many liberties are taken with history, 
but we have no quarrel with these, for if necessary for art’s 
sake, they are part of the prerogative of the story-teller. And 
let us hasten to add that Mr. Crockett is a born story-teller, 
not so common a gift in an age of innumerable novelists. In 
the early part, spent among the meadows of France, or con- 
cerned with the intricacies of ill-assorted loves at Thrieve, the 
interest flags a little, for the author's touch is scarcely light 
enough for the idyllic. But when the war begins Mr. 
Crockett is himself again, and there is some excellent hard 
fighting. The whole episode of Malise McKim is finely con- 
ceived and adequately told; the founding of the great cannon 
is true romance; and parts of the fight at Arkinholm, and the 
whole of the tragedy at Roxburgh, are skilfully managed. 
When blows are going, the author’s style is purged of ‘its 
grossness and its mannerisms, and sometimes we get the fine 
simplicity which stirs the blood in Scott and Dumas. 

It is a great quality, worthy of all praise, but we wish we 
could say that it was supported by others. Mr. Crockett 
when carried along on the flood-tide of saga is admirable, 
but Mr. Crockett in calmer waters, when he is self-conscious 
and reflective, is one of the most distressing of writers. All 
his women—high-born ladies and kitchen wenches alike—are of 
one type, and it is nearer the latter than the former. ‘“ Maid 
Margaret,” we regret to say, is a hoyden without a trace of 
gentility who speaks in a very modern accent. It is little use 
the author telling us that she is Princess of Galloway, if 
she leaves on our mind the impression of a serving-girl with 
a Board-school education. Then the love-making,—more 
especially between the married lovers! A bull in a china- 
shop steps daintily and safely compared with Mr. Crockett’s 
walk in these provinces. William of Douglas, again, is 
an impossible figure as he is portrayed here,—impossible 
for the age, incredible in any age; and if James is more 
real, it is only because he is drawn after the pattern of 
the rustic Don Juan, who is the fitting counterpart of Mr. 
Crockett’s womenfolk. As we have said, liberties are taken 
with history, and there are a hundred flagrant anachronisms 
of style and matter; but the real blemish is that the 
whole atmosphere is sham antique, and aggressively false. 
Mr. Crockett’s imagination has no power to achieve that 

subtle understanding of an epoch which can make it live again 
in all its full-blooded and intricate life for the modern world. 
He is plagued, too, with a strain of sentiment, which is always 
labouring after “last testimonies,’ and ‘“death-bed re- 
pentances,” and the other emotional properties of second-rate 
fiction. Why the good story of the tight at Arkinholm 
should be marred by the letter of Magdalen, which is about 





as moving as the death of Little Nell, is'a matter between the 
author and his conscience. Nor can we honestly say much in 
favour of the style, which consists of a spate of robustious 
words and high-coloured epithets. Some, doubtless, would 
call it high-spirited, but to us it seems simply a convention, a 
hard mechanical mannerism. The badinage which passes for 
wit leaves us cold; and even in his descriptions of Nature— 
which Mr. Crockett once did very prettily—he seems to be 
getting into a false literary vein. There is too much of this 
sort of writing: “ Sheet lightning pulsed along the horizon as 
silently as a thought crossing the mind of God, and at night 
the Aurora, with fingers green and red, weirdly grappled the 
zenith.” In all friendliness, we would beg Mr. Crockett not 
to spoil his gift of story-telling by these ugly faults, and to 
leave the great and tragically fated men and women of history 
to a different pen. Otherwise he must look for an unpleasant 
reckoning with St. Bride of Douglas. 





Waves of Fate. By Edward Noble. (W. Blackwood and Sons. 
6s.)—There have been published lately a great many studies of 
neurotic women; but in his new book Mr. Edward Noble makes 
a new departure by giving us a very minute and careful 
picture of a neurotic man. It is obvious that a book on this 
theme cannot very well be pleasant reading, and that the author 
will have no easy task if he wishes to make his hero even passably 
attractive. Arthur Norris, the unfortunate master of the sailing 
ship ‘ Coorang,’ is not, and cannot be, a very sympathetic figure; 
and Mr. Noble’s close dissection of the condition of his shattered 
nerves is a rather painful operation for the reader. At the same 
time, the author produces a very powerful story, and his picture 
of a dirty night at sea is vivid in conception and horrifying in 
detail. The scene of the shipwreck is by far the best thing in 
the book, and Mr. Noble seems to find the task of describing 
millionaires and their friends on dry land by no means con- 
genial. The end of the book is decidedly obscure, and the 
author’s description of Norris’s change of identity, in consequence, 
it must be presumed, of brain fever, is as confused as brain 
fever itself. Though enlivened by many powerful scenes, 
among which the trial in St. George’s Hall deserves honourable 
mention, the book is not clear enough in plan to be an unqualified 
success, 

Rose of Lone Farm. By Eleanor G. Hayden. (Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 6s.)—The success of Miss Hayden’s novel depends not 
so much on the plot as on her pictures of country men and 
women and of country life. The hero and heroine of the book, 
Luke Harwell and Rose Chilton, are a real country man and 
maiden. But although they are very attractive young people, 
they are put into the shade by Esau, “the fogger” of Lone 
Farm. No proper definition of the exact duty of. a fogger is 
vouchsafed to the reader, but Esau appears to be to Lone Farm 
what Pooh Bah was to the Court of Gilbert’s Mikado. He makes 
the butter, drives the animals, gets in the harvest, and, in fact, 
does the work of head man under Farmer Chilton himself. 
isau’s love affair and marriage are even more interesting than 
the affairs of the lovers proper, and Zillah, the gipsy, will move 
most people to compassion, especially when Esau accepts the 
inevitable and makes the best of his wife Lucy. The last 
chapters of the book, where Rose goes on the tramp in search 
of her mother, are not as convincing as the earlier scenes. 
But the reader will have an almost personal sense of satisfaction 
when Luke cries out in exultation that he has brought Rose back 
to Lone Farm “ for good an’ all.” The book is thoroughly read- 
able, and gives a charming picture of pastoral life. 

The White Causeway. By Frankfort Moore. (Hutchinson and 
Co. 6s.)—Mr. Frankfort Moore does not seem to have made up 
his mind whether he wishes this novel to contain an element 
of the supernatural or not. It is obvious that his heroine 
after the miraculous return of her soul when she is given up as 
drowned is not at all in a normal state of mind. In the first 
place, her memory is completely gone. But why should she 
appear to a virtuous and perfectly temperate lady “ double,”— 








that is, at one and the same time lying on the bed and seated on 
the side of the bed? Andif this effect of double personality is 
decided by Mr. Frankfort Moore to be the natural result of the 
return of one traveller from the unknown bourn, why does the 
girl become apparently perfectly normal after a second accident 
which results in a slight concussion of the brain? Only the 
author can answer these mysteries; but it would have been less 
puzzling for the reader if he had made up his mind beforehand 
whether the result of the drowning was to be physical or super- 
natural, and if he chose the supernatural, had left out the motor 
accident. The story is easily and fluently told, but it will leave 
a rather confused impression on the minds of its readers, 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE GEOLOGY OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

The Geology of South Africa. By F. H. Hatch and G. S. 
Corstorphine. (Macmillan and Co. 21s. net.)—Systematic 
surveys have been going on in South Africa for ten years past, 
interrupted, of course, by the war, but renewed on the conclusion 
of peace. Private observers have also been at work, and the 
object of the present book is to “correlate and systematise the 
valuable results of both official and private work,” the latter 
being often made inaccessible by its mode and place of publica- 
tion. Both the authors are now at work in the Transvaal. Of 
this region a full map is given (nearly twenty miles to the inch). 
Another map on a smaller scale represents the geology of South 
Africa generally. Gold and diamonds are not really the most 
important products of a country, but human weakness makes us 
feel an interest in them. The diamond was first discovered in 
South Africa in 1867. The first stone so recognised, which some 
children were playing with, sold for £500. In 1869 the “ Star of 
South Africa” was found; it weighed 83} carats. These were 
river stones; “dry diggings” were begun in 1869. The former 
are the finer in quality. The “prize” diamond, so far, is the 
“Cullinan,” found in the Premier Mine (near Pretoria) on 
January 25th, 1905; it weighs about 1} Ib. av. 











HISTORIC MARTYRS OF THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH. 

» Historic Martyrs of the Primitive Church. By Arthur James 
Mason, D.D. (Longmans and Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—Canon Mason 
has given us in this volume a most valuable contribution to the 
history of Christian life. He has taken the “Acts” of the 
martyrs of the early Church, records which, not reckoning what 
we find in the New Testament, cover something less than three 
centuries. The persecutions under Nero and Domitian were 
more or less accidental. Nero found the Christians convenient 
scapegoats; and Domitian was moved by frantic jealousy, for 
though he sent his cousin Flavius Clemens to execution, he 
spared the insignificant peasants whose names the informers had 
brought before him. The first formal attack on Christianity 
was that which was carried on by the younger Pliny. The first 
figure of a martyr that stands prominently out is Ignatius. We 
know where he bore his witness—in the Colosseum—and many 
conjecture with strong probability the manner of his death,—he 
was torn in pieces by wild beasts. But his “ Acts” are fictions of 
a much later age. The first genuine story of martyrdom is that 
of Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, a disciple of St. John, and 
possibly appointed to his See by that Apostle. After Polycarp 
the next great figure in the roll is Justin Martyr the Apologist ; 
but perhaps the most striking record is that of Perpetua of 
Carthage; it comes from the martyr’s own hand, written up to 
the last scene of all, which was added by Tertullian. It is not 
without significance that it is in this same record we catch a 
glimpse of another side of the Christian life of the time. Per- 
petua relates a dream in which she sees her dead brother 
Dinocrates, a child of seven who had died of a cancer in the face. 
She sees him in hell, suffering the tortures of Tantalus, consumed 
with thirst, which he vainly endeavoured to quench out of a 
cistern to which his childish stature could not reach. He had 
died unbaptised, and Perpetua accepted his damnation as a 
certainty; she had not even ventured to pray for him. So far, 
at least, the Christian conception of God had fallen below the 
standard of paganism. Nething could be a more significant 
lesson of what we may, and what we cannot, learn from the 
Primitive Church. 








SOME OF GOD’S ENGLISHMEN. 

Some of God’s Englishmen. By the Rev. A. T. Bannister. (Jake- 
man and Carver, Hereford.)—Mr. Bannister puts forcibly some 
truths about the moral and spiritual aspects of human life, and 
illustrates them with examples from English history. His “ Poet” 
is, of course, Shakespeare, and his “King” Alfred. The “Priest,” 
not so easy a choice, is Anselm, and his “ Prophet,” hardest of all, 
is Carlyle. Perhaps the best of the five lectures—the first is 
introductory—and the most needed, is that on the Priest. There 
is no subject on which there is more confusion and ignorance :— 
“The true authority of what the Bible calls ‘a teaching priest’ 
[is] the authority which the expert has always over the inexpert, 
the wise always, and by right divine, over the ignorant. But if 
the priest presume to say, ‘I have got the heavenly treasure 
safely locked up in my sacrarium. Come obediently to me, and 
I will dispense it to you from week to week ’—then he has stooped 
to priestcraft.” Only we must not forget the representative 
character of the priest. He is what he is, and does what he does, 
because he stands for the whole body of the faithful. 





——. 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. ] 





Truth, Unity, and Concord. By Elizabeth Boyd Bayly. (Jarrold 
and Sons. 1s. net.)—Mrs. Bayly puts forth an eirenicon on the 
Religion in Education question. “We must agree,” she says; 
“for the sake of the children, we must”; and she suggests “a 
plan, recognised by the State, for Voluntary inspection, inspira. 
tion, supplementing and regulation of the religious teaching to be 
given in the State schools.” We quite appreciate the spirit in 
which she writes, and can go some way with her. But when 
she bars all denominational teaching in State hours and on 
State premises, we must pause. Anything taught out of hours 
would be penalised, and if use of the building is prohibited} 
would in thousands of cases become impossible. Regarding the 
matter from the standpoint of Church interests, it would be 
better to revert to the status quo before the Act was passed. If 
Churchmen were absolutely determined, they could keep up 
the schools without State or rate help. That was Archdeacon 
Denison’s plan, and it has the merit of being thorough. One 
word of protest we are bound to write. “We Protestant Non- 
conformists were slightly more than half the religious population 
of the land when the census of 1901 was taken.” Where does 
this “fact” come from? The Nonconformists most angrily 
protested against including this matter in the Census Returns, 
It is a little too bad to claim official authority for their own 
enumeration. 


How to Manage a Baby. By Mrs. Frank Stephens. (Horac® 
Marshall and Son. 1d.)—It is important at this moment to have 
available some simple pamphlets published at a low price con- 
taining plain directions as to the management of infants. This 
little book will be found a sensible example of this kind of 
literature, both because it contains very few fads, and because, 
being sold for a penny, it can be obtained by young mothers who 
have very little money to spend even on so important a subject ag 
health. Dr. W. Collingridge prefaces the pamphlet with a short 
introduction, in which it would have been better, perhaps, to 
avoid touching on so controversial a subject as the ethics of 
municipal trading. Mrs. Stephens has packed a great deal of 
information into the small space at her disposal, and evidently 
knows the subject on which she writes, 





The Church Plate of Pembrokeshire. By J.T. Evans. (W. H. 
Roberts.)—This interesting list shows—what, indeed, was 
already well known—the complete spoliation of the English 
and Welsh churches in the period 1545-55. This robbery is 
laid to the account of the Reformation, and, in a way, with 
justice. But three things must be remembered. First, that the 
robbers were men of the old faith,—that is, owed their training 
to it. Second, that Queen Mary completed the work that 
Henry and Edward had commenced. Between June Ist, 1553 
(Edward VI. died on July 7th), and February Ist, 1553/54, 
192$ oz. of gold and 72,382} oz. of silver were received into 
“the Queen’s Highness Jewel Office.” Third, that the work of 
supplying the churches with plate went busily on in Elizabeth’s 
time. There are three thirteenth-century articles of church 
plate at St. David’s Cathedral. From that time down to 1568 
there is nothing. One church has plate of that year, one has 
plate of 1673, thirteen of 1574, nine of 1575, and thirty-seven plate 
dating from that time to 1603, in most cases the year being 
uncertain. Possibly frve more pieces belong to the reign. This 
accounts for more than a third of the then number of parishes, 
Mr. Evans deserves the highest praise for his care and industry, 
guided as they have been by the knowledge of an expert. 


The Sayings of Muhammad. Edited by Abdullah Al-Mamin 
Al-Suhrawardy. (A. Constable and Co. 2s. 6d.)—This is a col- 
lection of good things which we are glad to have, and about which 
it would be ungracious to say a single word of depreciation. 
Here are some of them:—“An hour’s contemplation is better 
than a year’s adoration.” ‘“ Heaven lieth at the feet of mothers.” 
“Who are the learned? They who practise what they know.” 
“ You will not enter Paradise until you have faith; and: you will 
not complete your faith till you love one another.” “Trust in 
God, but tie your camel.” 


Royal Commission on Coal Supplies: Digest of Evidence. Vol. I. 
(The Chichester Press. 21s. net.)—In 1861 Professor Hunt calcu- 
lated that there were 59,109 millions of tons of available coal, and 
that, reckoning the annual output at 60 millions, this stock would 
last for 1,000 years. But in 1899 the output was 220 millions, In 
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1863 Sir W. Armstrong reduced the period to 213 years; in 1865 
W. S. Jevons further reduced it to 110 years. This was alarming, 
and brought about the Commission of 1866. This reported in 
1871, with the general result of a stock of' 146,840 millions, and a 
dation of 276 years, Mr. Price Williams putting the latter at 
360 years. In 1902 another Commission was appointed, and the 
yolume now under review is the first instalment of the evidence 
given before it. Points of importance to which attention was 
directed were: (1) the depth at which coal could be worked; 
(2) the working of thin seams; (3) waste in working; (4) the use 
of machinery. The figures arrived at for stock and duration are 
100,000 millions (in “proved” coalfields), giving, at an annual 
output of 230 millions, about 435 years. These numbers exclude 
tho * unproved” fields, speculatively fixed at 4U,000 millions, and 
giving 174 additional years. The highest temperature given is 
for the Glebe Colliery in Staffordshire, 89°, the atmosphere, how- 
ever, being less oppressive owing to its dryness than that of 
another mine given at 87°. One of the Belgian pits gives a 
temperature of 89°6°. The depth at the Glebe is 2,145 ft. Besides 
heat, “crush” has to be considered. The other points specified 
we must leave untouched. When the evidence is complete, a 
severely compressed digest would be most acceptable. 


The Covenanters. By the Rev. John Beveridge, B.D. (T. and 
T. Clark. 6d. and 8d.)—This book belongs to the series of 
“Bible Class Primers” edited by Principal Salmond, and is, we 
venture to think, a little out of place. Mr. Beveridge writes in 
the temper which we might expect if he had triumphed at Drum- 
clog, or escaped with his life at Bothwell Bridge. It cannot be 
good for Scots children to be taught history in this fashion. It 
would be difficult to find a kind word used of any non-Covenanter 
in this volume, save Leighton only. About as near an approach 
to such is the concession that Bishop Wishart had “ some gentler 
traits,” though he was “a profane and drunken sot.” Even if 
every word in the book were true—and merit and demerit were 
never quite so sharply divided as Mr. Beveridge would have us 
think—it is not good reading for a Bible class. 

We have received the first part of British Trees, Drawn and 
Described by Rex Vicat Cole, R.B.A.: “The Ash Tree” (Hutchin- 
son and Co., 1s. net). There are to be thirty parts, published 
fortnightly, each with a photogravure plate and eight or nine 
other illustrations. The literary part of the work, in which the 
practical is not forgotten, has been entrusted to Miss Dorothy 
Kempe. This sample of the book is most promising, though the 
ash is not by any means in the first class of our forest trees. It 
comes late into leaf, fades soon, is an ill neighbour, and now that 
its use for the hop-garden is passing away, an unremunerative 
growth. 


We have received Vols. V. and VI. of Hakluytus Posthumus, 
or Purchas His Pilgrimes, by Samuel Purchas (J. MacLehose and 
Sons, Glasgow, 12s. 6d. net per vol., the whole to be completed 
in twenty volumes). The fifth volume is occupied with various 
narratives of events in the East Indies, both English and Dutch, 
and the first part of John Leo’s “ Historie of Africa.” This is 
continued in VI., which includes other travels in Africa. It is 
needless to commend to our readers this most valuable reissue, 


The Poets and the Poetry of the Nineteenth Century: William 
Morris to Robert Buchanan. Edited by Alfred H. Miles. (Rout- 
ledge and Sons.)—This is the third edition of a selection 
published some twelve years ago; certain changes have been 
made, but the book is substantially the same. The poets repre- 
sented besides the two named are Roden Noel, Alfred Austin, 
R. Garnett, Lord de Tabley, Thomas Ashe, T. Watts-Dunton, 
A. C. Swinburne, David Gray, H. C. Merivale, Austin Dobson, 
W. S. Blunt, Cosmo Monkhouse, and J. A. Symonds. 








(For Publications of the Week, &c., see page 200.) 








LIBERTY BEAUTIFUL AND INEXPENSIVE. SILKS 
LIBERTY dictate SILKS 
LIBERTY pl eg SILKS 
LIBERTY 1/11 yd. 22 in. wide SILKS 
LIBERTY ceserce ctse SILKS 
LIBERTY SILKS 
LIBERTY BEAUTIFUL AND INEXPENSIVE. SILKS 





OSLER. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 








ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LTD, 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 
Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, EO, 


Capital—52 Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—11 Millions Sterling, 





DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon, LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O., Chairman. 


Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Major-Gen, Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.0,, 

Right Hon. Lord Battersea, C.S8.L 

F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. James Fletcher, Esq. 

Johu Hampton Hale, Esq. 

Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 

Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P, 

Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 

Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P, 

Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 

Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P, Right Hon, Lord Stalbridge. 

Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby. Lieut.-Colonel F, Anderson Stebbing, 

Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., | Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam. 
C.B. 


Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. 

Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie, 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq, 
John Cator, Esq. 








FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including interim Bonuses. 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
Special Policies to Cover Death Duties. 


Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction 
of business, _— 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forma, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 





DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM 
OF 


ASSURANCE. 


Intending Assurers are invited to apply for 
Prospectus. 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


LONDON: 17 Kine Witu1am Srrzet, E.C. WEST END: 17 Patt Matt, S.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St, ANDREW SquaRE, EDINBURGH. 





ACCIDENTS 
OF ALL KINDS, 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. ACCIDENT and DISEASE 
(Small Poz, Scarlet Fever, Typhoid, Diphtheria, Appendicitis, &c.) 


BURGLARY AND FIDELITY INSURANCE. 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO., 


Claims Paid, £4,800,000. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 


Established 1849, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


ACCUMULATED FUND Over £6,000,000 
NATIONAL PAID IN CLAIMS oa ead than £12,500,000 
PROVIDENT | , 7+ Protts are divided every five, yours solely 
INSTITUTION | o:sisite"Asriranes, te minimum cont, mith pr 
vision for old age, and are singularly advantageous, 
FOR MUTUAL —— 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


HAMPTONS 


Ready this day and post-free on application 
HAMPTONS’ NEW CATALOGUE No. C 219, 
which illustrates the latest and most interesting 
designs in 
HALL AND DINING ROOM 
FURNITURE. 


SIDEBOARDS from 5 guineas to £150. 








No, 48 Gracecnurcu Street, Lonpoy, E.C. 








PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQ. LONDON, S.W. 
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MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PUBLICATIONS—We have received 
the following for August :—The Century, the Pall Mall Maga- 
zine, St, Nicholas, the Review of Reviews, the Empire Review, 
Harper's Magazine, the Geographical Journal, the Windsor Maga- 
gine, the Open Court, Lippincott’s Magazine, Cassier’s Magazine, the 
Sunday Magazine, the Sunday at Home, the United Service Magazine, 
the Month, the Boy's Own Paper, the Girls Realm, the London 
Magazine, the Connoisseur, the Smart Set, the Economic Review, 
Statistical Journal, Chambers’s Journal, the Woman at Home, 
the Cornhill Magazine, the Quiver, the School World, the Journal 
of Education, the Expository Times, the Girls Own Paper, 
Macmillan’s Magazine, Temple Bar, Good Words, the Parents’ 
Review, the Gentleman's Magazine, the Treasury, the Author, the 
World's Work, the Art Jvurnal, the Monthly Review, the Leisure 
Hour, the North American Review, Sale Prices, the Book Monthly, 
Westminster Review, the English Illustrated Magazine, Knowledge, 
the University Review, the Indian Magazine, the Estate Magazine, 
Occasional Papers, the International Journal of Ethics, the Law 
Magazine and Review, the Library, Baconiana, American Journal 
of Mathematics, Mount Tom, Travel, the Forum, the Scottish 
Historical Review, the Jewish Quarterly Review, the American His- 
torical Review, the Law Quarterly Review, the Church Quarterly 
Review, Climate, the Imperial Review, Papyrus, the Herald of the 
Cross, the Jabberwock, the Art Workers’ Quarterly, British Trees, 
Part II,, Cassell's Magazine. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
i oa 
Agnus (Orme), The New Minister, cr 8vo.... 




















At the Sign of the Fox, by Barbara, cr 8vo .... Macmillan) 6/0 
Bagley (W. C.), The Educative Process, er 8vo .(Foulks) net 5/0 
Boothby (G.), A Brighton Tragedy, cr $vo ..... V. White) 5/0 
Bulbul in Search of Religion, cr 8VO | ............ Daniel) net 3/6 
Dealey (J. L.), Text-Book of Sociology, cr 8vo Foulks) net 6/0 
Fidler (F. C.), Civil Engineering, er 8vo ..... Methuen) net 2/6 
Fitchett AG H.), The Unrealized Logic of Religion, cr 8vo ...... W.C.O.) 3/6 
Griffith (G.), His Better Half: a Novel, cr 8V0.......c.seccesseeees . White) 6/0 
Gull (C. B.), The Harvest of Love : a Novel, cr 8vo... ..(Long) 6/0 
Hope (Graham), The Lady of Lyte, cr 8vo............ .(Methuen) 6/0 
Husband (T. F.), Punctuation, 12mo............ poessecues ..(Routledge) 2/6 
Lucian of Samosata: Works, 4 vols. cr 8vo ....... Oxford Univ. Press) net 14/0 


Macgregor (J, M.), Contribution to the Pathology of the Endometrium, 

Wi i tchaicc ud abcde ink sibiabkecen tack abmmmmmboniabussdkiintuitions enceedadeses’ (Churchill) net 10/6 
Marsh (Richard), The Marquis of Putney, er 8V0 ......4...cs00 cesses (Methuen) 6/0 
Merillat (L. A.), Veterinary Surgery, Vol. I., 8v0 ............06 (Bailliére) net 12/6 





Porter (A. W.), Intermediate Course of Mechanics, cr 8vo...... (J. Murray) 5/0 
Re U olds (Mrs. Baillie), The Man who Won, 8vo.................. (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Robinson (C. W.), Wellington's Campaigns: Peninsula—Waterloo, 1808-15, 
EOD Sas Sabet vax dhssens ann dur de dadedecves tharsecis duésedtvecssonatotark (Rees) net 3/6 
Sheppard (W. J.), The Tenderfoot, cr 8V0 ...........000seseeeecenseceene (J. Long) 6/0 
Sturge (M. C.), Thoughts Transcendental and Practical ...... (Simpkin) net 3/6 
Sutcliffe (H.), Red o’ the Feud; a Novel, cr 8vo ..............(. W. Laurie) 6/0 
Tregarthen (E.), The Piskey-Purse, 12mo .......... (Gardner & Darton) net 3/0 








LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 





ACCIDENT & SICKNESS. 
GENERAL FIRE. 

WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 
ACCIDENT BURGLARY. 


MOTOR-CAR INSURANCE. 


9 & 10 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
Head Office: GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH. 
General Manager—F, Nortr-MILteEr, J.P. 


Assce. Corpn., Ld. 
FIRE & ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE. 


“AN IDEAL BEVERAGE.—Chief among the merits of cocoa stand 
its nutritious and sustaining properties, making it one of the most 
salutary of beverages in health as well as in sickness. The high 
esteem in which it was held by the late Sir Andrew Clark is well 
known, and, in recommending it, he was wont to add the oft-quoted 
advice, ‘Let the patient have Schweitzer’s Cocoatina,’ a sample of 
which has been received. It is claimed that by the special care 
expended upon its manufacture it is rendered wholly digestible 
even by weak digestions. At the present season it is well to 
remember that, after tiring. outdoor sports and pastimes, Cocoatina 
is one of the best restoratives than can be taken.’”-—The Guardian. 


GLOVES. Every Pair Guaranteed. 


KID and SUEDE, French makes, perfect cut and 
finish, in Black, Wuite, and all Colours: four 














GLOVES. buttons. 
Quality A, Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. (Sample pair, 
is. 11d., post-free.) 
Quality B. Six Pairs for 22s. 6d. (Sample pair, 


GLOVES. 


3s. 1id., post-free.) 








FIRE. LIFE. SEA, GENERAL ACCIDENTS, ~ 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE, 


The.Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS, 


A.D. 1720. 





Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.c, 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 


UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1825, 


The 16th Division of Profits wil 
take place as at April 30th, 1905, 


25 PALL MALL, S.W. . 








AssuRANCES may be effected in this 
Society by Membersof the Universities, 
Public Schools, and other approved 
Educational Institutions. The superior 
vitality of the classes to which the 
Society’s business is restricted has 
largely increased the profits divisible 
among the Assured. 








OUNTY COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING 
OF YORKSHIKE. 


HIGHER EDUCATION. 

In connection with the organisation and oversight of Higher Education in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, the County Council propose to Appoint a 
= at a salary of £250 per annum, rising to a maximum 
of £350. 


He will be concerned chiefly with Technical and Evening Schools, but also 
with Secondary Schools and ‘Teachers’ Courses. 

Preference will be given to the holder of an University Degree giving 
evidence of an intimate knowledge of Mathematics and Modern Languages, 
Experience in connection with Commercial Education will be advantageous. 

Further particulars as to duties and terms of appointment, together with 
Forms of Application, may be obtained from the Education Department 
(Technical), County Hall, Wakefield, to which they must be returned not later 
than Wednesday, 23rd August, 1905. 
Canvassing will be a disqualitication. 


TNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
LECTURESHIP IN ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, 


The COUNCIL INVITE APPLICATIONS for the above Appointment, 
vacant by the election of Mr. R, Pape Cowl, M.A., to the Chair of English Litera- 
ture in University College, Bristol. Stipend, £175 per annum. The duties 
will commence on 2nd October. 

Applications, accompanied by not more than three Testimonials, should be 
sent to the undersigned, not later than Thursday, the 3lst August. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


EWARK & DISTRICT PUPIL-TEACHER CENTRE 
1 AND PREPARATORY CLASSES. 


WANTED, a LADY PRINCIPAL, to teach and direct. Engagement as 
from September Ist. Number cf Girls under 100. Salary, £130 per annum, 
—Apply immediately to C. H. NEWBALD, Esq., Martindale, Newark. 


ee OF LOWESTOFT. 
HIGHER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


PRINCIPAL for SCIENCE and ART SCHOOLS and PUPIL TEACHER 
CENTRE. Salary £200 per annum, rising by annual increments of £10 to 
£250.—Applications by August 10th to R. BEATTIE NICHOLSON, Town 
Clerk, Lowestoft. 


NICTION.—REQUIRED, the exclusive use of STORIES 
for serial purposes.—Apply by letter for ime! to Box 78, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


ILLAGE SCHOOL.—WANTED in the Autumn or 

early Spring, by a lady (with good experience, registered on Columns 
A and B), an APPOINTMENT as HEAD-MISTRESS. Evangelica] Church- 
woman; good references given and desired; Southern Counties preferred ; 
Salary, £130-£150, with unfurnished house and garden.—Write Miss W., at 
Elmsleigh, Wimborne, Dorset. 


LITERARY MAN and JOURNALIST (Author of 

Two Successful Books, and of sterling character) SEEKS SALARIED 
POST with Philanthropic or Religious Institution as Assistant in Publica- 
tion Department or in similar capacity.—Address, ‘‘DIVINITY,” care of 
W. H. Smith and Son, Temple Station, London, W.C. 


O NOBLEMEN, Railway, Bank Directors, Members of 
Parliament, and other Gentlemen of Position. — ADVERTISER 
OFFERS his SERVICES as PRIVATE SECRETARY; many years’ experience 
in Clearing Banking and Stock Exchange business. If necessary would 
manage Country Seats,—Address, ‘‘ E. O.,”’ care of J. W. Vickers, 5 Nicholas 
Lane, E.C. 


OARD and EDUCATION WANTED with CLERGY- 
. MAN or Retired SCHOOLMASTER willing to Undertake the Comple- 
tion of Education of Lad of Seventeen, whose educational progress has been 
hindered by residence abroad.—Apply, Box 81, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


N OXFORD GRADUATE in Arts and Music), well 

connected and with highest references, DESIRES SECRETARYSHTP 
or any Position of Trust, either at home or abroad.—Address, Box 82, 
The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


ELLINGTON STREET, a few doors from the Strand 

For DISPOSAL, the LONG LEASE of capital BUSINESS 
PREMISES, containing basement, ground and 3 upper floors. Immediate 
possession.—For particulars, apply to Messrs. DANIEL WATNEY and SONS, 
33 Poultry, E.C. ; or to Messrs, FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, and CO., 29 Fleet 


Street, E.C. 
O PUBLISHERS, SOLICITORS, and Others.— 
12 and 13 HENRIETTA STREET, STRAND, W.C.—TO BE LET, at 


very modcrate rental, Front Suite of splendid BUSINESS OFFICES, con- 









































= DEBENHAM anp FREEBODY, Wigmore Srreet, W. 





taining 5 large rooms, offices, Coat an peceuens on application to Messrs, 
BIDDLE, THORNE, WELSFORD, and SIDGWICK, 2 Aldefmanbury, Ec. 
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HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
C Offices: 82 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
A TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 

A Residential College providing a year’s professional training for Secondary 
Teachers. The Course includes ——— for the Oxford Teacher’s Diploma, 
and the ee Teacher's Certificate, and the Teacher’s Diploma of the 

i ity of London. , 
Gre inctraction in the Theory and History of Education, the Students 
attend the Lectures of the University Reader in Education, The Practical 
work in Teaching in Schools and demonstration lessons, &c., is under the 
supervision of the Principal and Staff of the Hall. Particulars as to qualifications 
for Admission, Scholarships, &c., may be obtained by Rare to the 
« Principal, Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH, Cherwell Hall, Oxford, or the Hon. Sec., 
Miss MARGARET BERNARD, Birchy Hill, Sway, Haunts, 








SANDECOTES (GIRLS) SCHOOL (i'#s £100). 
(PABKSTONE, DORSET.) 
E A high-class Ladies’ School where the aim is to give a liberal and practical 
education, under the care of fully qualified and trained teachers. 
e Head-Mistress, Miss A, GRAINGER GRAY, will be pleased to send 
a Prospectus to all inquirers, 


il UPLANDS (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Frm £40-45) 

(ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA) 
Offers, at very small fees, a thoroughly efficient modern and practical 
education (including French and German) to the daughters of clergy and other 
professional men, The Head-Mistress will be pleased to send Prospectus to 
all inquirers. 


t T, ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
FOR DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 
’ Committee of Management—The BISHOPS and other REPRESENTATIVES, 
official and elected, of the Dioceses of CHESTER, MANCHESTER, and 
: LIVERPOOL. 
Head-Mistress—Miss KENNEDY. 

; Fees, £25 per term. Instrumental Music and Dancing are the only extras. 

Bursaries of the value of £16 and £10 per termfor the Daughters of Clergy 


only, 

Training Department for Student Teachers. Fee, £15 per term. 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s School, Darley Dale, near 
Matlock; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., The Rectory, Warrington. 


HE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head-Mistress, 
Miss LACEY, Som. Coll., Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and 
for the higher examinations. No public examinations under the age of 16, 
Bracing situation. Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville Col- 
lege; the Hon. Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College; Miss Words- 
worth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall; Mrs. A. H. Johnson, Principal of 
Home Students, Oxford ; Mrs. T. H. Green, of Oxford; the Bishop of S. David’s ; 
the Lady Laura Ridding; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.B.S.; Mr. Arthur Milman, 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
President of the Council—The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY. 
Head-Mistress—Miss BURNS. 
Secretary — Miss DINGWALL, 
Boarding House—2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
House-Mistress—Miss WEDDERBURN. 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS on MONDAY, September 25th. 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully — staff of Resident 
English ond Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. ry and healthy situation 
nearthe Downs. Tennis and croquet lawns and cricket field. Large gymnasium, 
Great care taken of delicate girls, and entire charge of pupils from abroad. 


OLKESTONE.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 

Home School for Young Gentlewomen. Detached house near sea ; hockey- 

field. Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident English and 

foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention; special care given 
4 to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardens, 


OLKESTONE.—Strongly Recommended by the HEAD- 
MASTER OF HABROW, a School for a limited number of Gentlemen's 
Daughters, Parents may confidently rely upon the thorough Modern 
Education and Home Care their Daughters will receive. Field for games, 
riding, gymnasium, &c.—PRINCIPAL, Brampton Down, Grimstone Avenue. 


OLKESTONE.—TWO GIRLS will be RECEIVED 

in a high-class LADIES’ COLLEGE at HALF-FEES to fill unexpected 

vacancies; house in splendid position; good modern Education; excellent 

staff, Governess student required ; premium 20 guineas.— Write, ‘‘ RADNOR,” 
care of Gould’s, 54 New Oxford Street, London. 


AMBRIDGE HOUSE, SAFFRON WALDEN.— 
GIRLS’ SCHOOL and KINDERGARTEN (recognised by the Board of 
































a Education).—Principals: The Misses COWELL. A few Vacancies for Boarders. 
e Excellent testimonials and recommended by the Bishop of Barking, the Vicar of 
4 Saffron Walden, and others.—NEXT TERM will COMMENCE SEPT. 13th 





IGHFIELD, HENDON, Mx.—Established 1858.— 
Principals—Miss "CATHERINE METCALFE. Miss GERTRUDE 
WALLIS the Froebel Educational Institute School and College). NEXT 
TERM COMMENCES WEDNESDAY, September 20th.—Prospectus on 
application to the PRINCIPALS or SECRETARY. 


AKHURST SCHOOL, SHORTLANDS, KENT, for 

the Daughters of Gentlemen. Recognised by the Board of Education, 

Strongly recommended by the Rev. Canon Wolley, Vicar of Shortlands. 

Inclusive terms, £75. Healthy situation, ten miles from London; thorough 

education on modern lines; special advantages for music; physical exercises, 
hockey, tennis, cycling, riding, swimming.—Address, PRINCIPAL. 


ISS SAX'TTON WINTER (formerly Governess of 

H.M. the Queen of the Netherlands) RECEIVES English, Foreign, 

and Colonial PUPILS at 8 LANSDOWNE ROAD, HOLLAND PARK, 

LONDON, W. Visits made to Museums, Galleries, Concerts. Special advan- 

tages for Music, Art, Languages, Literature. Lessons in riding, fencing, 
swimming. Field for sports. 


\T. ANDREWS UNIVE RSITY DIPLOMA FoR WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. ie 
Pg ropenes apply to the SECRETARY, L.L,A. Scheme, the University, 


A PHYSICIAN’S WIDOW and DAUGHTER, living 
in their own house. RECEIVE, with the sanction of the Governors, a 
Pal petes of PUPILS to ATTEND the HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, 


Resident German Governess. House fees, 66 guineas a year. 
Children under 13, 60 guineas.—Address, H., ‘‘Cantuar,"” Hurst Grove, Bedford, 
To be forwarded. 























UDOR H A. & al SCHOOL 
: FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 
(Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D., and Mrs. TODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only). 
Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 

First-rate Modern Education. London Masters attend daily. Exceptional 

vantages for Music and Languages. - 

LECTURERS—Profs, H, G. SEEver, F.B.S. (Science); H. E. Matpey, M.A., 
F.R.Hist.S. (History); M. Hucuexet (French Literature); Dr. STerrat 
(German Literature); C. Jennam, M.A. (‘Current Events”), &. 

MUSIC—Gustave Garcia, R.C.M.; Gustave Prapeav (Paris Conserva- 
toire); Grorge Macrartu, Pupil of Leschetizky ; Paut Storvine (Violin), &e. 

PAINTING AND DRAWING—F. J. Kei. Also large Resident Staff of 
highly qualified English and Foreign Mistresses, including fully certificated 
gymnastic mistress (Swedish, Danish, and remedial exercises), and trained 
nurse as Matron. Special attention to health. Grounds over 4 acres, 
gymnasium. Cricket, hockey, tennis, riding, swimming, bicycling. 


St Rlte Ey BAN K, 
- MERCHISTON, EDINBURGH. 
Principals—Mrs. MUIRHEAD and Miss BIRD, M.A, (Hon. Hist.), C.T.C. 
(Successors to Miss Pellatt). 
PRIVATE BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Bracing situation. Large grounds and playing-field, 
HIGH SCHOOL AND HOME LIFE COMBINED. 
Preparation for Oxford University Entrance Exams, 

All Games, Swimming, Riding, &c. 
PROSPECTUS on APPLICATION. 


OODARD SCHOOL 
S. ANNE’S, ABBOTS BROMLEY, 

Public Church of England School for Gentlemen’s Daughters. Recognised 
by Board of Education, Separate boarding-houses; beautiful country; pure 
bracing air; drill and es mistress ; extensive playing-fields. Preparation 
for University. Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board Examinations. Music 
under the direction of Mr. ISIDORE COHN and Mrs. HUTCHINSON. Resi- 
dent Art and Handicrafts Mistress. Trained Teacher Cooking and Needlework. 
Children received from seven years of age; younger girls under ‘ial care of 

i Nurse. -Mistress—Miss MARCIA RICE, 8S. Hugh’s Hall, 


trained 
Oxford, Final Honours School (Class I.) 
EDLAND HIGH SCHOOL, BRISTOL.—A Public 
Boarding and Day School of the highest grade for Girls, beautifully 
situated close to the Clifton and Durdham Downs. President of the Council: 
The LORD BISHOP OF HEREFORD. Pupils are prepared for the Univer- 
sities. There are several Scholarships attached to the School, which will be 
competed for in J | next. The Council offer Free Scholarships without Exam- 
ination covering all School fees, except Boarding fee, to the Daughters of 
British Officers who have fallen in war.—Prospectus from the Secretary, A. G. 
N. TRIBE, Esq., Albion Chambers, Bristol. The School Reopens on Sept. 22nd. 


ST. ARY PADDINGTON. 
iss J. 


MARY’S COLLEGE, 
Mag BE ANE L. LATHAM, Girton College. 
1. TRAINING COLLEGE FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS, Preparation 
for London or Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma. 
2. BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL. Fee £75. 
Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 


St: RONANS SCHOOL for GIRLS, HADLEY WOOD, 

MIDDLESEX (10 miles from London).—Country. Bracing Air, 
Principals—Miss LEDWARD, M.A. Owens College; Miss SHORE, His- 
torical Tripos, Newnham College; Miss B. SHORE, Medieval and Modern 
Languages Tripos, Girton College. 


ARSON’S MEAD, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good Home 
School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Beautiful grounds. Excellent 
‘Teachers for all subjects. References kindly permitted to the Countess of 
a the Lady Robert Cecil, the Rev. F, G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, 
and others. 


ILLSIDE, FARNBOROUGH.—CONVENT OF OUR 
LADY OF THE SACRED HEART.—Cheerful and healthy position in 
the midst of pine district. Beautiful grounds. Special facility for acquirin; 
—- French, German, and Ita! Preparation for Examinations i 
esired. 


ORKSHIRE, NORTH RIDING.—Pleasant house 

and garden, bracing air, lovely scenery, good water; croquet, tennis, 

7 glimeaaie MANAGERESS, The Hall, Appleton-le-Moors, Sinnington, 
5.0. 


YNDALE, WINCHMORE HILL, MIDDLESEX.— 
Miss BRIDGES RECEIVES limited number of GIRLS of good position 

in her high-class School (recognised). House stands in beautiful grounds, 
with hockey and cricket field. Excellent resident staff and visiting Professors. 


RNHALL, ST. ANNE’S-ON-THE-SEA.—School for 


Girls, Excellent premises. Thorough Modern Education, Exceptional 
advantages in Music and Paiting.—Principals: Miss GIBB and Miss HALL, 









































RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SEELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of Kngland. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board, 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tenuis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Mus TARVER. 





UNNYBRAE, GRANGE-OVER-SANDS.—School for 
Daughters of Gentlemen. Thorough Education; beautiful scenery; 
summer and winter bealth resort. Head-mistress, Miss M. Ek. BROTHERS. 
Registered by Board of Education, Column B. Student-mistress wanted, 
premium or mutual terms. Next Term begins September 19th. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beuutiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


MXHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 

Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (Late Second Mistress, 
St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development, 
Air bag bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 
house, Cambridge, the Principals of Bedford & Holloway Colleges, and others, 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, HOME SCHOOL, with 
thorough education for Daughters of Gentlemen. Detached house with large 
garden, nearsea. Entire charge of Children with parents abroad, Lesident 
trainod nurse. T[llustrated Prospectus on application. 


ADY BEAUMONT strongly recommends a HOME for 
PAYING GUESTS, Children or Ladies, wishing to learn Poul 
Farming. Entire charge of children with parents abroad. Pretty house 
garden ; modern ey Rg Lady BEAUMONT, Swannington House, 
Leicester; or Miss ALLSOPP, Hill Farm Bungalow, near Botley, te. 
UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England aud on the Continent.—Ceutral Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 
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MONIC A’S, 
* TADWORTH, SURREY. 





HOME FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 
Excellent Education on Modern Lines. 


Apply, Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
Historical Tripos. 


Sigh Sa tpg] PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientafic Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught. including Outdoor Games,Swimming. Fencing, and Medical Gymuastics, 
Physiology, Hyyiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. Schools and Colleges 
eet with qualified teachers, - 

HEALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing. Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
he arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and Bev. 
E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
VHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Sehools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


HE ANSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
near HALESOWEN, WORCESTERSHIRE.—For the Training of Women 
Teachers in Ling’s Swedish System of Educational and Medical Gymnastics. 
Also Hockey, Cricket, Net Ball, Lacrosse, Swimming, and Dancing. This is 
the most complete course of physical training offered for women, combining, 
as it does, country life with the advantages of proximity to a large city, attend- 
ance at University for Physiology and Hygiene Lectures and Practical Anatomy ; 
excellent teaching practice, matches, &c. The College stands in its own very 
beautiful grounds, 16 acres in extent. Special attention is given to aesthetic 
gymnastics and relaxing movements. The training is adequate in all its 
branches, and is adapted to women’s physique, so avoiding both mental and 
physical strain. Women of good birth and education are ensured an attractive 
vocation. The College has been established eight years. Non-Professional 
Students received for shorter periods.—F ull particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 
pte cees atceolbntets cabetet eB rt2 ease acne ances ssl srt Son ran 
HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCK. Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination ; and Special Classes are held in subjects required for 
the Cambridge Higher Local Eimusinations. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 
each, and two of £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered 
annually to Students.—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


EWTON COLLEGE, DEVON.—Head-Master: Rev. R. 
WELLINGTON MENNEER, M.A. Preparation for Sandhurst, 
Woolwich, and Universities. Good premises. Gymnasium, Swimming Bath, 
Racquet Courts. Several acres of playing-fields: resident Cricket professional, 




















Prospectus, List of S &c., apply to HEAD-MASTER, orto F. WATTS, 
Esq., Secretary, Newton Abbot. NEXT TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, 197ru 
SEPTEMBER. 


OUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE. 
Church of England Public School on Reformation Principles, 

ince 1897: 28 Scholarships and Distinctions (down to 2ud Class Honours) 
at Oxf. and Camb.; 31 Entrances Sandhurst, Woolwich, India Forests, 
‘ Britannia,’ Naval Cadetships, &. (Special Army Class); 17 London Matrie., 
Hospitals, Engineering, &c.; 2 Entrances BNC, Osborne (Junior School). 
200 boys, Estate of 160 acres. Certific. Sanitation. Chem. and Phys. Labors. ; 
Carp. and metal workshops. Entrance Scholarships March, July, Oct. 
Junior School with separate buildings and grounds. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLO'THWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTRR, 


VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YURK- 
SHIRE.—Principais: Miss E, M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air. | Highest references. 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Head-Mistress, Miss ESTHER CASE, Certificated Student of Girton College, 
Cambridge, Classical Tripos. 
Second Mistress, Miss ESTERBROOK HICKS, B.Sc. London. 


CS W BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 

Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thoroughly 
good education. Special attention to development of character.—Principal, 
Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’, Certificate (Registered). 
—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough, 


HITGIFT HOUSE.—DAY & BOARDING SCHOOL 

for GIRLS. Preparatory for children under ten (recognised by the 

Board of Education). Inclusive terms, £40 to £45. Special advantages for 

Music.—Principals, the Misses INGRAMS, 77 and 79 Wellesley Road, Croydon, 
TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 13th. 


MRENT COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE. 


CLASSICAL, MODERN, AND SCIENCE SIDES. 
Preparation for the Universities, the Army, Professions, or for Business, 
Scholarships and Exhibitious. Junior Department. 

Apply to the HEAD-MASTER,. 


NYVETON COURT SCHOOL, BOURNEMOUTH. 
—Miss VERNON, assisted by Resident and Visiting Masters and 
overnesses, PREPARES GENTLEMEN’S SONS for Public Schools (Entrance 
and Schoiarships) & Royal Navy. Healthy situation near sea. Cricket, football, 
swimming, and cadet corps. Terms, refs., and list of successes on application, 


CHOOL for BOYS whose PHYSIQUE or NERVOUS 
kK) TEMPERAMENT REQUIRES SPECIAL CARE and ATTENTION, 
Unqualitied success with boys of this class. Splendid buildings and situa- 
tion, All games, private golf course, workshops, nae Ay, own farm, dairy, &c. 
Numbers limited; mental or serious cases not received. Reference to heads of 
public schools, clergy, leading physicians, parents, and others.—Apply, 
*THETA,” care of The Scholastic, &c., Association, Limited, 22 Craven 
Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. ’ 





























School Chapel. Preparatory side for smaller boys. Terms moderate.—For | for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN 
S : 


HE CARNEGIE DUNFERMLINE TRUST, 
COLLEGE OF HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL TRAINING, ~ 


A COLLEGE for the Trajning of Teachers of HYGIENE and PHYSICay, 
TRAINING will be OPENED on SEPTEMBER 26th next, under the auspices 
of the Carnegie Dunfermline Trust. Ff 

The course of study will extend over two years, and will include Hygiene, 
Anatomy, Physiology, Educational and Remedial Gymnastics on the Swedish 
system, Games, Swimming, Dancing, &ec. 

A Residence for Women Students will be cognet at the same time under the 
Superintendence of Miss E. ADAIR ROBERTS, 

‘ A seaeiey qualified Medical Man will devote his whole time to the work of 
he College. 

Terms, for Residence and Tuition, £80 per annum. 

For particulars, apply to the jm Aer ag Miss OGSTON, Physical Training 


College, Dunfermline, Scotland. 
SOHOOL, 


EIGHTON PARK 
NEAR READING. 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities, 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School, 


W OLVERLEY SCHOOL, KIDDERMINSTER, 
TEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED in SEPTEMBER, 
For particulars, apply to the HEATR,MASTER. 
ORCESTER CATHEDRAL KING’S SCHOOL. 


EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS, NOVEMBER 14th and 15th, open to all boys 
under 15, NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 22nd. Very moderate fees. Head. 
Master: Rev. W. H. CHAPPEL, MA. 

YORK. 


OOTHAM SCHOOL, 
(Belonging to the Society of Friends.) 
The AUTUMN TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 15th. 
For Prospectus and Particulars of Scholarships apply to the HEAD. 
MASTER. 
WALES COAST, ST. CHAD’S, PRESTATYN.— 
e Preparatory for Public Schools and Royal Navy. 14m. E. of Colwyu 
Bay. 4} hrs. from London on Main Line to Holyhead. Climate strongly recom. 
mended by Medical Profession. Inclusive fees. Boys met at convenient rail- 
way centres. TERM BEGINS SEPT. 22nd.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


YCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL, BUCKS. 


THE AUTUMN TERM BEGINS 
ON SEPTEMBER 27ru. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


First-Grade Endowed School. Preparation for Universities, Army, &, 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 19th. 
D. E. NOB ON, M.A., Head-Master. 


} ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 









































SHIPS.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 6th 
to sth. Open to Boys joining NEXT TERM, September 22nd. Special Classes 
POLICE, ENGINEERING, &., without Extra 
Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL, with large playgrounds, &., for boys from 8 to 13, 
Five Boarding-houses.—Head- Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


HITGIFT SCHOOL, CROYDON. 


Head-Master, S.0. ANDREW, M.A. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEM.- 
BER 19th. There are Classical, Modern, and Science Sides, and seven Leaving 
Exhibitions.—For particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 


4\PSOM COLLEGE.—Head- Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH. 

j PEARSE. Open Entrance Scholarships, July 4th. Scholarships and 
Exhibitions open to all boys under 14, whether already in the school or not, 
will be offered in 1906. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 2lst.—Apply 


The BURSAR. 
ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life ; successful prep. for 
Senior School—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
ESSEX, 


HIGWELU SCHOOL, 
ELECTION to HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS on DECEMBER 13th, 
Foundationerships which reduce school charges by 20 per cent. awarded on 


nomination of Head-Master. 
Apply to Rev. R. D. SWALLOW. 


EV. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, M.A., East Meon 
Vicarage, Petersfield, has VACANCY for THIRD PUPIL. Bracing 
country ; large grounds; cricket, hockey. Parochial Debating Saciety, Back- 
ward boys (17 to 19) preferred. French and German. University Entrance 
and other Preliminary Examinations. Home life; efficient supervision. 


us LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION at END of EVERY TERM. 
Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors. 


EEKLY BOARDERS and_ Boarders—WEST 

HEATH SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD. Healthy Education for GIRLS 

and BOYS, seven to fourteen. School omnibus daily from London. Princi- 

pals: C. E. RICE, M.A, (late of Bedales School) and Mrs, GARRETT RICE 
(ate of Wycombe Abbey School). 



































ROMSGROVE SCHOOL. 


AUTUMN TERM BEGINS 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 20ra. 


ARENTS and GUARDIANS.—EXCELLENT HOME, 
with skilled care. FIRST-RATE TUITION for Children (3-12 years). 
Entire charge of children of parents residing abroad. House in own grounds, 
gravel soil; 5 healthy district border of Hants and Berks.—Box 10, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


LSTED RECTORY, PETERSFIELD, HANTS.—The 
Rev. J. A. 8S. PAGET MOFFATT, M.A. Oxon., CONDUCTS at the 

above Rectory a small PREPARATORY SCHOOL of a dozen Boys, ages 8 to 
15, preparing for the Public Schools and Osborne Coll Modern Languanes 
and Mathematics strong. Situation very beautiful, healthy & bracing. from 
Home Farm, Games, Drill, Rifle Shooting, Riding.—Prospectus on application. 
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-  aieltiaeaiaaicin dle OF BIRMINGHAM. 


FACULTY OF ARTS. 
Professor Sonnenschein, Mr. Caspari, and 


Classics ove eee eee eee Mr. Chambers. j 
English. aes ms Professor Churton Collins and Mr. Cowl, 
German... «+.» «+  « Professor Fiedler and Dr. Sandbach. 
French oe te ob ... Professor Bevenot and Monsieur Demey. 
Philosophy... «=. + Professor Muirhead and Miss Wodehouse. 


Professor Masterman and Miss Sidgwick. 


History 908 a pa eo 


ie ae ita .. Professor Hughes. 
a ws weet eee, Professor Sir Edward Elgar. 
Hebrew. pe Mr. Pooler. 


FACULTY OF SCIENCE. 
si ... Professor Heath, Mr. Preece, and Mr. Guest. 


matics per 
aor Professor Po oynting, Mr. Shakespear, Dr. 
Physics + Barlow, an @ Dr. Denning. 
“s Professor Frankland, Dr. McKenzie, Dr. 

Chemistry “a Findlay, Mr. Moore, and Mr. Tinkler. 
Zoology = + ook a Professor Bridge and Mr. Collinge. 
Botany ws owes wes ave, Professor Hillhouse and Dr. Ewart. 
Geology se - Professor Lapworth and Mr. Raw. 
Geography .. Professor Watts. 

Professor Burstall, Mr. Porter, Mr. Hazel, 
Mechanical Engineering = Mr. Gill, and Mr. Sinclair. 
Civil Engineering... eS Professor Dixon and Mr. Hummel. 
Electrical Engineering .. ... Professor Kapp, Dr. Morris, and Mr. Lister. 

Professor Tumer, Mr. Hudson, and Mr, 
Metallurgy ... ba a Ricketts. 
Mining oe sa ane Professor potweres and Mr. Roberton. 
Brewing... « Professor Brown, Mr. Pope, and Mr. Millar. 
Education ... Professor Hughes. 


FACULTY OF COMMERCE. 
Commerce and Public Finance Professor Ashley “ies Mr. Kirkaldy. 


Accounting ... ees owe Professor Dic 
Commercial Law. pal Mr. Tillyard. 
Spanish and Italian Senor de Arteaga. 


DEPARTMENT FOR — OF TEACHERS. 
Miss Jo Mr. Roscoe, 
Mr. Gri 2 Miss Clarke. 
Miss Warmington. Miss Sowerbutts. 
Miss Walker. Miss Collie. 
The SESSION 1905-6 COMMENCES OCTOBER 2nd, 1205. 
All Courses and Degrees are open to both Men and Women Students. 
Graduates and persons who have passed degree examinations of other 
Universities may, after two years’ study or research, take a Master’s Degree. 
SYLLABUSE containing full information as to University Regulations, 
Lecture and Laboratory Courses, Scholarships, &c., will be sent on application 
to the SECRETARY of the University. 


THE VICTORIA 


NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
SESSION 1905-6, 


The SESSION will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, October 4th next. 
The following Prospectuses may be obtained on application te the 


Registrar : 
FACULTIES OF ARTS AND SCIENCE, 
FACULTY OF LAW. 
FACULTY OF MUSIC. 
FACULTY OF COMMERCE. 
FACULTY OF THEOLOGY. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 
DEPARTMENT OF — 
DENTAL DEPARTMEN 
PHARMACEUTICAL DEPARTMENT. 
PUBLIC HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


HE EDINBURGH ACA DE MY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 5 George IV. 

The NEXT SESSION of the EDINBURGH ACADEMY will begin on 
TUESDAY, October 3rd, at 10.30 o’clock, when there will be an Examination 
in both Upper and Preparatory Schools for the purpose of placing new Boys. 
The deeaier work of the Session will begin on WEDNESDAY, October 4th, 
at 9 o’clock, in both UPPER and PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 

Copies of the new Prospectus and of the Special Prospectus of the 
MASTERS’ BOARDING-HOUSES may be obtained from the JANITOR at the 
Academy, or from the CLERK and TREASURER, who will supply informa- 
tion. 

Parents are requested to enter the names of new Boys with Mr. C. E. W. 
MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 N. St. David Street, Edinburgh, 
as soon as possibl e. 

The Masters of the Boarding-Houses, Mr. F. A. HARDY, M.A.Oxoun., Scott 
House, Kinnear Road, and Mr. A. DRUITT, M.A. Oxon. -» Jeffrey House, 
Kinnear Road, Edinburgh, will be glad to see Parents by appointment. 
~ The RECTOR, Mr. REGINALD CARTER, M.A.Oxon., will be glad to see 
ay yen at Academy on September 30th and October 2nd between 9.30 and 
12.30 o’cloc. 


IGAN MINING AND TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
Principal—THOMAS T. RANKIN, C.E., B.8c., M.Inst.M.M., M.1.M.E. 


Professor Hughes, 
Mr. Milligan. 
Miss Taylor. 














SanDwicH Lge or Minine eis 
DAY MINING COURSE 

ENTRANCE EXAMINATION MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 18th, at 9a.m. 

Complete ae Course extends over a ‘period of three or four years. 
Two Prizes of £10 10s. each awarded annually. 

Candidates for Colliery Managers’ Certificates of Competency holding the 
above Diploma will be exempt from two out of the five years’ practical experi- 
— required by the Coal Mines Regulation Act. 

he tiene Secretary has approved for the ——- of the Coal Mines Regu- 
lating Act ( rang Amendment Act, 1903, the Diplomas of this College. 

A Prospectus (price 6d., by post 9d.), giving tull particulars, and Forms of 
Application for Entrance Examination, my obtained on ap ~~ to the 
PRINCIPAL, or ATCLIFFE ELLIS, Hon. Sec. 


THE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDIOAL 
A SCHOOL OF LONDON UNIVERSITY. 


ont. Weeree SESSION, 1905-1906, ¥ will COMMENCE on MONDAY, 
ctober 2nd. 
Two Entrance Scholarships (value £100 and £60) will be competed for on 
so 25th, 26th, 27th. 
ne Entrance Scholarship (value £60), open toe Students of the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, will be competed for on September ro and 26th. 
Notice in writing to be sent to the Dean on or before September 15 
There are annually Nineteen Resident Hospital Teoumaane open to 
Students without extra fee. 
Composition Fee for general Students for whole Medical Curriculum, 135 
rine: for London University Students, 145 guineas ; for Dental Students, 
guineas. 
Special terms in favour of University Students who have commenced their 
ae —— and of University of London Students who have passed 
reliin 1 
The Residential Co! adjoins the H and provides accommodation 
for thirty Students, ren mens * 
Prospectuses and all particulars me) pe obtained from 
MURRAY, M.B., F.B.C.S., Dean. 


St THOMAS’S HOSPITAL, Albert Embankment, S.E. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 2nd. 

The Hospital occupies one of the finest sites in London, and contains 603 beds. 

Entrance and other Scholarships and Prizes (26 in number) of the value of 
more than £500 are offered for competition each year. 

Upwards of 60 Resident and other Appointments are open to Students, after 
qualification. 

A Students’ Club forms part of the medical school buildings, and the athletic 
ground, 9 acres in extent, situated at Chiswick, can be reached in 40 minutes 
from the Hospital. 

A Prospectus, c comeing full particulars, may be obtained from the Secre- 
tary, Mr. G. Q. ROBERTS J. H. FISHER, B.S. Lond., Dean. 


RELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION, 
Univ. Lond.—A Systematic Course of Instruction, including Practical 
Work, is given at St. Thomas’s Hospital Medical School, Albert Embankment. 
Full particulars may be obtained from the DEAN 
Attendance on this Course counts as part of the five years’ curriculum. 


ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on OCTOBER 2nd. 

The Hospital is the largest in England; 927 beds are in constant use; in- 
patients last year, 13,536; out-patients, 206,386; accidents, 19,186; major 
operations, 2,830, 

Appointments.—Eighty qualified appointments are made annually ; more 
than 150 Dressers, Clinical Clerks, &c., ever: phew months. 

Scholarships and Prizes. —Thirty- -seven cholayships and Prizes are given 
een EVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered in 
eptem i 

ENLARGEMENT OF THE HOSPITAL AND COLLEGE. 

ATHLETIC GROUND, RESIDENCE, &c. 

For or a and full information, apply yarn, or by letter, to 

Mile End, E. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


Lo DON COLLEGE. 




















HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


SPECIAL CLASSES. 
SPECIAL CLASSES for the PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC M,B. 
EXAMINATION (LONDON) will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 2nd. 
Fee for the whole Course (One Year) 10 Guineas. 
SPECIAL CLASSES are also held for the INTERMEDIATE M.B. LOND., 
the PRIMARY and FINAL F.R.C.S., and other Examinations. 
MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE LONDON. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Principal—T. GREGORY FOSTER, Ph.D. 
FACULTIES OF ARTS AND LAWS AND OF SCIENCE, 

The SESSION 1905-6 will BEGIN on TUESDAY, October 3rd. 

The Principal and Deans will attend on Monday, October 2nd, and Tuesday, 
October 3rd, from 10 a.m. to 1 p.m., for the admission of Students. 

The Department of Fime Arts’ (Slade School) will open on Monday, 
October 2nd. 

The Courses in the Department of Laws will begin on Monday, October 9th. 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
The SESSION will BEGIN on MONDAY, October 2nd. Introductory 
Lecture at 4 p.m. by Prof. H. R, Kenwoop, M.B., D.P.H., F.C.S. 
W. W. SETON, , MA, Secretary. 
ING’S 


COLLEGE, LONDON. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

Full Courses for Matriculated Students in Arts, Laws, Science, Engineering, 
Medicine, and Theology at Composition Fees; or Students may attend the 
separate Classes. 

Preparation for all Examinations of the London University. 

MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES OCTOBER 3rd. 

For Prospectuses and all information apply to the SECRETARY, King's 
College, Strand, W.C. 

WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT, KENSINGTON. 

MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES OCTOBER 9th. 

Apply to the VICE-PRINCIPAL, 13 Kensington Square. 


2.8 HB; @..8 2.8 Pw Aa. 


PRELIM. SCIENTIFIC (M.B. London). 
The next Course of LECTURES and PRACTICAL CLASSES for this 
Examination will BEGIN on OCTOBER 2nd.—Full particulars be ob- 
tained on application to the DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. 














PHerras INSTITUTION, N.B. 


Head-Master—CHARLES S. DOUGALL, M.A 
NEW SESSION BEGINS on 4th SEPTEMBER NEXT. 

Complete High School Education at moderate cost. Special Classes for 
Civil Service and Army Examinations. Extensive grounds, beautiful and 
healthy situation. 

Illustrated Prospectus and List of Boarding-Houses on application to the 
HEAD-MASTER, or to THOS. J. YOUNG, Secretary. 


UNiversiry OF GLASGOW. 
The MEDICAL SESSION will be OPENED on THURSDAY, 19th October, 


1905. A Syllabus containing full particulars as to the Course of E:ducation, 
and as to the Preliminary Examination required to be passed i oe 


Ho arn Rage ee see Se Spee ty pecan dhs 
HE PRIORY, ST. ANDREWS, N.B. 








3: ‘CONWAY.’—SCHOOL SHIP, 
P MOORED IN THE MERSEY. 


Designed to give a sound Technical and General Education to boys desirous 
of entering the Mercantile Marine and other professions, Several nomina- 
tions to Royal Naval Cadetships. Physical culture a special feature, 


For full particulars and prospectus apply to the Commander, 
Lieut. H. W. BROADBENT, RB.N.R., H.M.S, ‘ Conway,’ 
Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 
KENT. 


LTHAM COLLEGE, 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
Presipent—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF aber 
PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE and EDUCATION, with Special Classes for all 
Navy and Army Examinations. Recent honours include Classical Scholarships, 
Oxford; Admissions to Woolwich, Sandhurst, the ‘ —— and Osborne, 
to Naval Clerkships, &c. NEXT TERM, oe ae ae 








Mr. A. K. ELLAR, M.A. Oxon, REC — PUPILS to prepare for 
Army and University Entrance Examinatio: 





Apply to the Head-Master, Rev. A. E. RUBIE, D.D- or to the 
SECBETARY. 32 Sackville Street, London, W. 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
Patron—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. _ : 

For Land-owners, Land-agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending Colonists, &c, 
Farming and Colonial Branch. Estate Management and Forestry Branch, 
Presipent—The EARL SPENCER, K.G. 

CoMMITTEE OF: MANAGEMENT— 

The EARL of DUCIE (Chairman). ‘ 
Col. Sir RB. NIGEL F. KINGSCOTE. G.C.V.O., K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman). 
Principat—The Rev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., Hon. Member of Surveyors’ 
Institution, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. _ 
For Prospectus, with particulars of Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 10th. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Terms moderate. Get Prospectus. — 


NTEBREBRNA TION A L GUILD. 
6 RUE DE LA SORBONNE, PARIS. 
Recognised by the Registration Council of the Board of Education. 


The GUILD OF FEBS a Complete Course of INSTRUCTION in the FRENCH 
LANGUAGE, LITERATURE, and HISTORY, arranged to meet the special 
needs of English-speaking Students. 

The WINTER TERM CUMMENCES on OCTOBEB Ist. 


For full particulars apply to SECRETARY. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


i IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, MA. PhD., 
Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received,— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. _ 2 
EUILLY, PARIS. — Mile. SASSISSOU and Miss 
COCHRAN RECEIVE a few GIRLS to make a special study of 
French, and to continue their education in all branches. Excellent Visiting 
Masters. Galleries, Concerts. Tennis, riding, fencing.—For Prospectus and 
references address 14 Villa Sainte Foy, Neuilly, Paris, 


ARIS.— Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study French, Music, Art. Concerts and 
Galleries regularly attended. Splendid situation in the Bois de Boulogne. 
Lofty, bright rooms. Only French spoken.—7 Rue Moisson des Roches, Pare 
des Princes, Boulogne-sur-Seine, Paris. 


RESDEN A. LINDENGASSE 9.—SCHOOL for the 

DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN.—Friulein SCHMIDT, Diplomée of 

the Conservatoire of Leipzig, and formerly German Mistress in high-class 

English Schools, offers excellent Education, assisted by resident English and 

French Mistresses. Every facility for acquiring Languages, Music and Art. 

All comforts and conveniences of a modern home. The greatest attention 
paid to health.—Prospectus on application. 


ERMANY—COLOGNE.—A few YOUNG LADIES 
who wish to study Languages, Music, and other subjects may find a 
comfortable Home in a German Family; rooms, overlooking the Rhine. 
English references given.—Fraulein RICH’ 'ER-SIBE, Ubierring 58, Kéln-am- 
Bhein. 


ORAVIAN SCHOOL for BOYS, NEUWIED AM 

RHEIN, GERMANY.—A Modern School for the Sons of Gentlemen, 

10 to 16 years of age. Thorough training in GERMAN, the language of instruc- 

tion, French and Spanish. Handsome buildings, healthy situation in the 

beautiful Rhineland.—Apply for Prospectus to the Principal, Rev. B. 
FRITSCHI, Neuwied, Prussia. 

BRUSSELS. 


INISHING HOME AT 
Mile. TOBIE RECEIVES FIVE GIRLS only. Beautiful house a few 
minutes from the Bois. Very refined and comfortable home. 
18 Rue Dautzenberg, Avenue Louise, Brussels. 
ENEVA, SWITZERLAND.—Mrs. FAIDY, ex-Professor 
at Wellesley College (Mass., America), RECEIVES in her family a limited 
number of YOUNG LADIES wishing to pursue their studies in French, Music, 
and ArtinGeneva. Highest references.—For Prospectus, address, 99-103 Route 
de Chéne, Geneva. 


LADY WISHES highly to RECOMMEND Fraulein 
LENT, at Villa Halliwick, Wiesbaden, who RECEIVES LADIES 
desirous of studying Music and Languages.—Applications may now be made 
to Fraulein LENT at Mrs. Vernon Harcourt’s, Haddon House, Weybridge, 
Surrey. Highest references given and expected. 


EST SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND OR ABROAD 

for Boys and Girls. Also Army, Navy, University and Civil Service 

Tutors. Prospectuses and full particulars of reliable Schools and Tutors sent 
free of charge on receipt of statement of requirements. 

J. and J. PATON, EpucarronaL AGents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 
Tel. : 5053 Central. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS (8th Edition), 1,034 pages, 
red cloth, post-free, 2s., contains abridged prospectuses, fees, &c., of over 
750 good Schools, also a Map of England and Articles on How to Enter the 
Army, Navy, Civil Service, Medical and Engineering Professions. 

PATTON'S GUIDE 'TO CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS, 216 pages, blue cloth, 
post-free, 1s. 4d. 


DD U.O Act f O-N. 

4 Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CIMOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are iuvited to call upon or seud fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educutional establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Mauager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


YO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
ticulars. Schools also recommended.—_MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgur Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
’ Triform, London.” ‘Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard) 

































































OYAL. SOCIETY FOR.THE PREVENTION 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, 
105 JERMYN STREET, ST. JAMES'S, LONDON, 8.W,. 


PRIZES FOR IMPROVED VERMIN TRAPS. 
First, £50 ; Second, £25. 

The Committee of the R.S.P.C.A. have much pleasure in renewing their offer 
of PREMIUMS for IMPROVED VERMIN TRAPS, calculated to supersede 
the cruel steel-toothed trap at present used in game preserves. The improved 
trap must be portable, inexpensive, weather-proof, easy of adaptation to the 
various requirements of trapping, simple in manipulation, effectual, and 
humane—killing instantly, or capturing without giving pain. The Committee 
reserve to themselves the right to refuse to award either or both of the above 
premiums, in the event of the aforesaid conditions being insufficiently complied 
with in the opinion of the judges. Specimens must be sent, carriage paid, on 
or before the Ist day of January next, addressed to the undersigned, and 
stamped with a private mark. A similar mark to be sent in a sealed envelope, 
enclosed in a letter, giving full name and address of the competitor. Drawings 
will not be accepted. G. L. DERRIMAN, Secretary, 


ACATION CRUELTY TO CATS, 


Persons leaving their HOMES VACANT, or in charge of caretakers, are 
earnestly desired to provide for the wants of their DOMESTIC CATS, instead 
of consigning them to a lingering death in empty houses, or to inevitable 
starvation and cruelty when turned adrift in the streets.—G. L, DERRIMAN, 
Secretary, R.S.P.C.A., No. 105 Jermyn Street. 


as ART COLOUR, GENERAL PRINTERS, AND 








OTHERS INTERESTED IN HIGH-CLASS PRINTING. 


FOR SALE as a going concern, an old-established PRINTING BUSINESS 
in the Midlands, with a good reputation and connection for very High-clasg 
Work of every description. ; 

The Works are well equipped with modern and up-to-date Plant and 
—-, including a very valuable collection of the best Lithographic 

tones. 

There are good orders in hand, and this affords an unique opportunity of 
acquiring a valuable and substantial business. 

For further particulars apply to T. O. WILLIAMS and PAYNE, Chartered 
Accountants, 20 Cannon Street, Birmingham; or JAMES SPICER and 
SONS, 50 Upper Thames Street, London, E.C. 











. eMedia WANTED. 


Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, 
Further Particulars on Application, 
Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


CRUISES on 8S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ (tonnage 3,273). Luxurious Steam Yacht, 


Perfect Cuisine. 
8) 9s. 
leaving Hull August 26th—September 9th. 


£12 12s, LISBON, CADIZ (for Seville and Granada), GIBRALTAR, TAN- 
GIER, ALGIERS CRUISE, September 23rd, 
NO-NIGHT-TRAVELLING SWISS TOURS. 
Dr. LUNN, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


ADEIRA AND PORTUGAL. 
A delightful HOLIDAY TOUR by the Booth Line Royal Mail Steam- 
ship ‘ JEROME,’ leaving Liverpool August 29th, 
£15 to £19 covers all expenses for 22 to 25 days, visiting Havre, Oporto, 
Lisbon, Madeira, &c. First-class Travel, Comfortable Hotels, Through Book- 
ings from London. Subsequent fortnight and three weeks tours £10 to £19 
leave England every ten days. 
Apply the BOOTH S.S. CO., Ltd., 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London, 
W.C.; or 30 James Street, Liverpool. 


AUSTRALIA, JAPAN, CHINA. 

FAST SERVICE, via Canada. Low fares from Europe; 

OC P R choice of any Atlantic steamer.—For particulars, apply 

e ° ® Canadian Pacific Ry., 62 to 65 Charing Cross, S.W. (éacing 
Trafalgar Square); or 67 King William Street, E.C. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, now used for 

8 years everywhere with unfailing success. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, 

F.Z.S., who destroyed Fy of them at Sheffield Workhouse. Recommended 

by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6, 
(post-free). HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Koad, Sheffield, 


(CWNERS of genuine specimens of Old English Furniture, 




















Old Pictures, Old China, Old Silver. &c., &c., who desire to dispose of 
same privately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pal} 
Mall East, who are always prepared to give full value for interesting examples, 


OOKS BOUGHT.—Any quantity for cash.—30s. each 
offered for Leslie & Taylor's Reynolds, 2 vols., 1865; Gardiner’s History, 

2 vols., 1863; £4, Mélange of Humour, 1824; Sam’s Tour of Paris, 1822; £5, 
Boydell’s Thames, 1794, col. plates.—3,000 others wanted. Listfree. Everything 
supplied, State wants.—HOLLAND BROS,, 21 John Bright St., Birmingham, 


ry\O0 BOOKBUYERS and Librarians of Free Libraries.—~ 

The August Catalogue of valuable Second-Hand Works and New 
Remainders, offered at prices greatly reduced, is now ready, and will be sent 
post-free upon application to W. H. SMITH and SON, Library Department, 
186 Strand, London, W.C. 


OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued, 

Allthe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c, New choice Bindings 
for Presents, Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts, 


OOKS WANTED.—Highest cash value given for libraries 
and parcels. Special list free. 10s. to £50 each paid. Books with 
Coloured Plates, Old Sporting Books, First Editions, &c. £30 offered for 
Thackeray's Vanity Fair, 20 Nos., 1848; £10 for Jorrocks’s Jaunts, 1843; £2 for 
Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols.. 1868; £5 for Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; £5 tor Keats’s 
Poems, 1817 ; Endymion, 1818; 25s. each for Wilde’s Salomé, 1894; Lady Win- 
dermere’s Fan, 1893; The Sphinx, 1894; A Woman of No Importance, 1894; 
De Profundis, large paper; £10 Life of a Sportsman, 1842; £3 Alice in Won- 
derland, 1865 or 1866; &.—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 


OOKS WANTED.—30s. each offered—Wedmore’s 
Meryon, 1892; Wedmore's Whistler's Etchings, a Study, 1899; Tit- 
marsh’s Second Funeral of Napoleon, 1841; Muther’s History Painting, 3 vols, ; 
Last Essays of Elia, 1833; Jesse’s George Selwyn, 4 vols., 1543 ; Jerrold’s Men 
of Character, 3 vols., 1838; Gardiner’s. History, 2 vols., 1863; Gurzon’s Persia, 
2vols., 1892; George Meredith's Poems, 1851; Symonds’ Italian Lit., 2 vols., 
1881; Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; £30 offered for Vanity Fair, in 
20 Nos., 1847-48 A Oscar Wilde’s Books wanted and for sale or exchange. List 
free.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOPS, John Bright Street, Birmingham, 
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CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W, 
FOUNDED 1829, 





Parrons—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 


nt—The BISHOP of LONDO 
Cus uuke The DEAN of CANTERBURY. 
SecreTarr—W. N. NEALE, Esq. 


Vick-PRESIDENT—The LORD HARRIS. 
Deputy-CHarrnman—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 


AcTUARY AND ManaGeR—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq., F.LA, 


The Society offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on highly favourable terms to 


THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 
THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 


Accumulated Fund, £4,194,435. 


Annual Income, £398,982, 


Bonuses Distributed, £3,723,720. 





The ANNUAL PREMIUMS are LOWER THAN 
THOSE USUALLY CHARGED. f 

Under the “REDUCED PREMIUM” system— 
applicable to Whole-Life and Endowment Assur- 
ances—only FOUR-FIFTHS of the ordinary Annual 
Premium is payable, the other one-fifth remaining 
a debt to be repaid out of Bonus. : 

Notwithstanding the LUWNESS of the Premiums 
charged, the BONUSES are on an EXCEEDINGLY 
HIGH SCALE. For the 20 years ending May, 
1901, the Bonuses distributed were equal to an 
average Cash Return of no less than 45 per cent. 
of the Premiums paid. 


The CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE are most 
favourable, and SURRENDER VALUES, PAID- 
UP: POLICIES, and LOANS ON DEPOSIT OF 
POLICIES are all on an exceedingly liberal scale. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


No Agents employed and No Commission paid for 
the introduction of business, whereby about 
£10,000 a year is saved to the Members. 

Assurances can be readily effected by direct com- 
munication with the Office, 





2 and 3 ‘'ue Sanctuary, WesTMINSTER, S.W. 





DINNEFORD’ 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 


Ss For Acidity of the Stomach, 


For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for 

Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
BELFAS 


L iT. 
Regent Street & Cheapside, London. ; 
Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 


Children’s 1/3 doz. | _Hemstitched. 

CAMBRIC tacies’ 2/3, | Ladies’ 2/9. doz 
Gents’ 3/3 Gents’ 3/11 ,, 

“ The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 


POCKET Rosinson & CLEAVER have a 


world-wide fame.”—Queen. 
SAMPLES & PRICE HANDKERCHIEFS 


LISTS POST FREE, 
Dinner 


Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. 
IRISH Napkins, 5/6 per doz. Table Cloths, 2 
hems 
Kitchen Table Clo 


square, 2/6; 2$ by 3 yards, 5/6. 

ths, 114d, each. eas oe —- 

ing, fully bleached, 2 yards wide, 1/11 per yard. 
ee ne Roller towelling, 3d. 





a d. Lin 
force Lists) DAMASK Bins. “cistns, 59 
Post Free, per doz. 





Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, from 1/4} each. Fine 
Linens and Linen Diaper, 8}d. per yard. Strong 
Huckaback Towels, 5/6 per doz. 

LINEN. 


TABLE wotse 


N.B.—To Prevent Delay, als Letter Orders and 
Inquiries for Samples of these Goods should be sent 
Direct to Belfast. 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 


OUTSIDE PaGE (when available) 14 GUINEAS 
DOD s jcncaevacbacsioasae ecce-L1212 0 
Half-Page (Columti) .......+.. 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) .. 
Narrow Column (Third of Page) 
Half Narrow Column.......... 


to me eo 
Oo RRO by 
oe cococoe 


Quarter Narrow Column ...... 1 
Column (Two-thirds width of 
PUGS) vccsccdreces ecccccces 8 
CoMPANIES, 
Outside Page .....sescseseeee £1616 0 
FO TOME “oc occececosseces 1414 0 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column(half- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. a line for every additional line 
(containing on an average tweive words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds widthof page, 
168. an inch, 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week,’ 
158. an inch. 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 


| 











THE “SPECTATOR.” 





Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions recewed by, THE OLD CORNER 
BooKsTORE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEws CoMPany, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messrs, 
BRENTANO, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A., and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NEwsCom- 
PANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI's 
LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; THE 
Harotp A, WILSON Company, LtD., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A. 
T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine Street, 
Montreal, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BooKSELLING DEPOT, Cuiro and Port Said ; 
and WM. DAWSON AND Sons, Cape Town. 


Subscriptions only received by GORDON 
AND GorTcH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia ; PRICTOR AND Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch ; H. BAILLIE AND COMPANY, 
Wellington, V.Z. ; R. SPRECKLEY, Auckland; 
and W.C. Riasy, Adelaide, 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PaYaBLE IN ADVANCE, 


Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 
part of the United King- yearly. terly. 
om oe ed . £1 86...0143...072 


Including postage to any 
of the English Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 


Japan, &c, 1126... 016 3...082 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 5s. 
THE RAINBOW AND THE 
ROS 


Li] 
A VOLUME OF VERSE. 
By E. NESBIT, 
Author of “‘Lays and Legends,” &e. 
* A genuine poct.”—Athenzum, 
“Except Miss Rossetti, who is hors concours, EB. 


Nesbit is quite the best writer among English- 
women,’’—Manchester Guardian, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
39 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


THE CHURCH CONGRESS 
WEYMOUTH. 
OCTOBER 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th, 1905. 
President—THE LORD BISHOP OF SALISBURY. 


Members’ Tickets, 7s. 6d. each, admit to all 
Meetings except the Workinz Men’s and Women's 
Meetings. A copy of the ‘Official Guide” is sent 
with each ticket, gratis. Three Tickets for Members 
of the same household, £1 1s. 

Members can obtain Railway Return Tickets to 
and from Weymouth for a Fare and Quarter, avail- 
able September 30th—October 9th. 

Priority of application governs the assignment of 
a: 

rite, in every case, with name, address, and 
remittance, to the Honorary Secretaries, Finance 
Committee, Congress Oflice, Weymouth; or the 
Church House, Westminster, S.W.; 8.P.C.K., 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.; and Mr. 
Jobn Hart, 6 Arundel Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wiue. The quality 

of this wine will be found = to 14/6 ag 
wine usually sold at much higher . 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 

bottde, On comparison it will be 

found very superior to wine 

usually sold at higher prices, 

The appreciation this wine meets 

with irom the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- ‘ 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 

fidence in submitting it to those 

who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Ca 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles, 








Per Down 
Bots. 4-Bots, 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
““K”’ Agent. Where there is no “K” 

Agency, any high-cla:s Store will obtain from 
“Kk” Boot Munufacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 


Phoenix Assurance Company, Limited, 
H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates, 
Liberal and bir ee Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability, 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 


R. ANDERSON & GCO., 

ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 

14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 

Insert Advertisements at the lowest possibly 

prices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
anufacturers, &c., on application. 

















COMMERCIAL UNION 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


in which is now merged the 


| HAND-IN-HAND 

FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 
HEAD OFFICES, Nos. 24, 25, and 26 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
Combined Funds exceed £11,000,000. 
Fr Company is now prepared to undertake, inter alia, any of the following 
onices :— 


Capital £2,500,000. 


Executors of Wills. Trustee of Wills. Trustee of Settlements. 


Apply for Prospectus, 





THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH 
AND HOLIDAY RESORT. 


ONE OF THE LOVELIEST SPOTS IN THE COUNTY 
Beautiful Private Grounds. 


Tennis Court. 


FIRST-CLASS TURKISH AND OTHER BATHS. 


For particulars, apply to C. F. CARPENTER, Bishop’s 
Teignton, South Devon, 
Editor of “ How to Live 100 Years,” post-free, 1s, 24, 
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Special Annual Double 





Shooting Number 





OF 


“THE COUNTY CENTLEMAN 


AND 


LAND AND WATER” 


On Sale Everywhere To-day. Price 6d. 


This Special Number contains a List of all the 
most Famous 


Deer Forests & Grouse Moors, 


together with their Owners and Occupiers, besides 
numerous other Articles on Shooting, including 


PROSPECTS ON THE MOORS. 

HINTS ON GROUSE DRIVING. 

SCOTCH MOORS BEFORE THE DAYS OF GROUSE 
SHOOTING, 

GUN .DOGS OF THE PAST AND FUTURE. 

LADIES ON THE MOORS—ARE THEY WELCOME? 

THE PLEASURES OF SNIPE SHOOTING. 

THE MANAGEMENT OF THE PHEASANT AVIARY. 

THE GAMEKEEPER’S DIARY. 

REMINISCENCES OF AN OLD HIGHLAND FORESTER: 
Some Stalkers I have Known. 

GUN ENGRAVING. 

THE ETHICS OF SMALL SHOOTS. 

COUNTRY CLUBS. By C. J. Cornisu. 

TROUT LINES. By W. Eart Hopcson. 


SPECIAL PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE 
COTTAGES AT THE CHEAP 
COTTAGES EXHIBITION. 


HOW A BRICK COTTAGE CAME TO BE BUILT AT AN 
UNHEARD-OF PRICE. 


Besides numerous other specially Illustrated Articles of interest to 
all Country Dwellers, 








Fill in the subjoined Order Form if you would like to 
secure a copy at once, and forward it to The 
PUBLISHER, 4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 





Please send me the Special Shooting Number of THE 
COUNTY GENTLEMAN and LAND AND WATER, 
for which I enclose you 64d. in stamps. 


OU eee CSE TI SErOCrerr irri iti rir riri rir iii iit iii iii iy) 


Sp. 5/8/05. 


OO eee UOT OUCOCOOCeCer ere erirrrrririr iri iti rt i ttt t Trt y) 








THE BOOK OF THE 
CHEAP COTTAGES EXHIBITION 
IS STILL ON SALE. 


Cloth, 3s. 
PRICES { Ordinary, Is. 4d. 


Order at once from 


The PUBLISHER, 4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


} POST-FREE. 





— 


THE ‘719 
DAILY MAIL 


CONTINENTAL EDITION 
Is now Published 


IN PARIS 


each morning, and can be obtained at most 
places on the Continent many hours before 
any other English Newspaper. 


The price of the Continental “ Daily Mail” 
7s as follows :— 


PARIS .. 15 centimes = tid. 
FRENCH PROVINCES .. 20 centimes <= 24d. 
Austria 25 heller_—) 

Egypt is 1 piastre 

Germany .... 20 pfennig 

Holland 123 cents 

Hungary 25 filler 

Italy ... 25 centesimi + — 914, 
Malta 2 tara 

Portugal 50 reis 

Russia 12 kopecs 

Spain 25 centimos 
Switzerland 25 centimes ; 





Offices: 3 PLACE DE LA MADELEINE, PARIS. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





Monochrome Copies by the Permanent Autotype Carbon 
Process of Pictures by OLD MASTERS from 
the Principal Collections of Note. 


An Illustrated Prospectus of Selected Examples of SACRED ART will be 
sent post-free on receipt of name and address, . 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY’S Processes of Permanent Photographic 
Reproduction are extensively employed by the Trustees of the 
British Museum, the Local Government Board, many of the Learned 
Societies, and leading Publishers. 


Copies of Coins, Seals, Medals, MSS., Drawings, Engravings, Art 
Objects, Microscopic Work, &c. 


Correspondence invited from those requiring Book Illustrations of the very highest 
quality. Specimens and Estimates submitted, 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Open (Free) Daily, 10 to 6, 


GRAPHOLOGY MADE EASY. A Manual 


of Instruction in Character Reading from Handwriting, with Illustrations. 
By BR. DimspaLe Stocker. With an Appendix by Ina OxenrorpD, 
Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 6d. net. 


H. J. GLAISHER, 57 Wigmore Street, London, W. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS. ...... £55,000,000. 


CASES FOR BINDING. 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. By post 1s, 9d. 














May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 1 WSLLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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MR. NASH’S LIST. 


_THE BEST BOOK ON THE WAR. 
NOW READY.—7s. 6d. 


AN EYE-WITNESS IN MANCHURIA 


By LORD BROOKE, 
Reuter’s Special Correspondent in M hurla, 


Times.—‘* Stands out as a model of what the work of a war correspondent 
Standard.—‘‘ We do not know of any better pictures of the war 
in Manchuria....... than are contained in this admirable book.” Daily 
Chronicle,— A really splendid piece of work.” 


SECOND LARGE IMPRESSION.—Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE FALL OF TSARDOM. 


By CARL JOUBERT, 
Author of “ Russia as it Really Is,” ‘The Truth about the Tsar.” 
Spectator.—‘‘ ‘ The Fall of Tsardom’ is a book to be read,” 


LATEST POPULAR NOVELS. 
PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 


a PASSENGER FROM CALAIS. By Major Artuur GrirFitTHs, 
DAUGHTER OF KINGS. a KATHARINE TYNAN, 
NC ‘HomMAS Cons. 
SOPH Be BAL E BUREAU. By Carotyn WELLS, 
r+ S. By — CoURLANDER. 
By A. 

















A Remarkable Novel by the Author of ‘“‘ The Column.” 


MRS. ALEMERE’S ELOPEMENT. 


By CHARLES MARRIOTT, 
Author of “ The Column,” &¢c, 6s, 

Times.—‘* We welcome the new book.” Daily Chronicle.—‘‘‘ Mrs, Alemere’s 
Elopement’ is an outstanding novel.” Daily Telegraph.—* Clever and power- 
fully written.”’ Globe.—‘ Will help to carry the author on his way to the 
front rank.” 


SHILLING EDITION OF MR. CARL JOUBERT’S FAMOUS BOOK. 
Is RUSSIA AS IT REALLY IS. sis. 


By CARL JOUBERT, 
Author of “ The Truth about the Tsar,” “ The Fall of Tsardom,” 





London: EVELEIGH NASH, 32 Bedford Street. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


Established 1842. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum, from Two Guineas per annum, 
WEEKLY DELIVERY DEPART-| wy p.—tTwo or Three Friends may 


MENT (for exchange of books at the om : as 
houses (fo Subscribers) from TWO UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 


GUINEAS per annum. and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage, 
FOREIGN BOOKS ARE AVAILABLE ON ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS, 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
THE ae BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; ; also NEW and 
SURPLUS COPIES of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and 
RUSSIAN BOOKS. 
Books shipped to all parts of the World at lowest rates. 


BOOKBINDING DEPARTMENT. 
Binding after any Pattern or Design carried out by the best Workmen. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Ltd., 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD ST., W.C. ; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 


THE AUGUST 


INDEPENDENT REVIEW. 


Contents. 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 

THE LABOUR PARTY AND THE GENERAL ELECTION, 
Puitip SNOWDEN, 

LIBERAL INTOLERANCE. D.C. Latusury. 

RURAL ENGLAND FROM WITHIN. H. P. Buimer, 

T. NEWEST PHILOSOPHY. G. Lowsgs Dickson. 

JAPANESE es oe geet ee 

ON MAKING Hitairg B 

THE BTERNAL 1 MOMENT (Conclusion), 

BEVIEWS. 











E. M. Forstes. 
T. FISHER UNWIN, London. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYEERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 


Telephone: CenTRAL 1515, 
Telegraphic Address; Booxmen, Lonpox. Codes: Umicopz and ABC, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 








MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS, 


THE HILL, 6s. 


HORACE A. VACHELL’S NEW NOVEL. 


“What Thomas Hnghes did for the schoolboys of England fifty ears ago 
Mr. Vachell has done for their sons and grandsons in the Twentieth Century.” 
—Manchester Guardian, 


MISS MARY DEANE’S NEW NOVEL.—SECOND IMPRESSION, 


THE LITTLE NEIGHBOUR. 6s. 


‘The story is beautifully written with pictorial grace.”"— Wor 

“A fresh, original piece y of work......a story which we rt sg with excited 
curiosity...... a sweet oasis in the arid desert of modern fiction, anda book that 
will be remembered when the names of most of the productions of Miss Deane’s 
contemporaries have long been forgotten.” —Court Journal, 


THE DIARY OF A GIRL IN 
FRANCE IN 1821. Written by Mary Browne. Illus- 
trated by HERSELF. With an Introduction by EUPHEMIA 
STEWART BROWNE. Edited by Commander the Hon. H., N. 








SHoRE, R.N. Square demy 8vo, 9s. net. 
“A book of no common order....... extremely frank and amusing....... Her 
diary shows remarkable powers of observation....... Childlike as her drawings 


are one feels that their quaintness is an individual quality, and their 
grotesquerie something esoteric and unconscious, quite unassociated with the 
malice of the caricaturist.”’— Westminster Gazette. 

**A quaint and original book....... she possessed a very pretty taste for 
drawivg. Evidence of the skill she showed in the latter direction’ may be 
found in ee Hatin accompanying her text. The book is full of entertain. 
ment.” —Globe, 


THE CONFESSIONS OF LORD 


BYRON: a Collection of his Private Opinions of Men. and 
of Matters, taken from the New and Enlarged Edition of his 
Letters and Journals, Arranged by W. A. LEwis BETTANY, 
Editor of “ Johnson’s Table-Talk.” With 2 Portraits in Photo- 
gravure, square demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

‘Full of good things, and both in the selection and the arrangement Mr. 
Bettany has done well....... It would be hard to overrate the value of this book. 
asskeie Handsomely produced, with excellent reproductions of the portraits, 
it should be extremely popular.” — Westminster Gazette, 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


BYGONE YEARS. Personal Reminis- 


cences. By the Hon, FREDERICK LEVESON GOWER. With a 
Photogravure Portrait, demy 8vo, 12s. net. 
“We welcome Mr. Leveson Gower's entertaining volume.”—Athenzum. 
“What Mr. Leveson Gower does is to jot down in simple and natural 
language fragments from his long and rich social experience, and to add to 
the wor d’s stock of anecdotes about distinguished people from the days of 
Lady Holland down to those of Mr. Lowell.”—Tines, 


PRO FIDE. A Defence of Natural and 


Revealed Religion. By CHARLES Harris, B.D., sometime 
Lecturer in Theology and Parochialia in St. David’s College, 
Lampeter. Large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
“An exhaustive and an exceedingly able treatment. A really admirable 
book.” —Western Morning News. 
“The book cannot but prove serviceable to all classes of religious contro- 
versialists.”’—Scotsman, 





SECOND IMPRESSION. 


BIRD LIFE AND BIRD LORE. 


By R. BoswortH SMITH, late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford, Author of “Mohammed and Mohammedanism,” &c¢, 
Square demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. 

“Tt is not given to every good naturalist to write books about birds that can 
retend to rank as scholarly literature, and. it is because muny, at any rate, of 
ir. Bosworth Smith’s bird-studies are distinguished in this way that they are 

sure of a wide welcome.”—Academy. 





NOW READY.—The AUGUST ISSUE of 


SCHOOL. 


A Monthly Record of Educational Thought and Progress. 
Edited by R. B. LATTIMER, M.A, 
No. 20. AUGUST, 1905. Demy 4to, 6d. net. 


PRACTICE AND PRECEPT. 
POINT s ABOUT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. A Causerie. By S. E. W. 
THE FUTURE OF MUNICiPAL EDUCATION. By “ Municeps.” 
PRACTICE versus THEORY. The Neglect of Manual ‘raining in 
Schools. By K. Batuurst. 
EC ONOMY OF EFFORT. By T. W. Berxy. 
DUCATION DAY BY DAY, 
OUR LEADERS.—XX. H. Quick. 
THE TEACHERS’ FORUM : The Nature and Value of History.—II. By 
W. Epwarps, M.A., High School, Middlesbrough. 
NEW STUDIES IN SECONDARY Rega TOR, it, 
ARITHMETIC THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. DER-BaRRE 
ON ey en METHODS IN THE TEACHING OF LATIN. By 


H. 
7, BOOK °AND. Ts WRITER. A Professor's Lectures on Teaching 


Refor 
A PIONEER INSPECTOR, 1820-1830. His Aims and Aspirations. By 
H. Kinesmint Moore, D.D. 
SCHOOL LIKRARIES. By J.C. Mepp. 
COMMON ROOM PAPERS.—I. The English Schoolboy. By Stranter C, 
a og B.A—II. Speech Day.—III. On Half Hours with the 
ass 
i= LEGAL BEGINNING OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION, 
VIEW. arenmaleey in Schools, 
MINOR NOTI 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W, 
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WARD, LOCK AND COV’S LIST 





POPULAR NEW FICTION. 


READY TO-DAY. 
A NEW NOVEL sr roe AUTHOR or “THE pon td “SARAH TULDON,” “ JAN OXBER,” &., 


enti 
THE NEW MINISTER. 6/- 
ATHEN ZUM.—“ The sentimental side of the Dorsetshire peasant Mr. Orme Agnus handles with an 


By ORME AGNUS. 
admirable lightness of touch and a happy combination of the real pathos and humour, and his use of the 
dialect and local colouring is excellent. It is as unnecessary as it is odious to compare his work with 
that of Mr. Hardy, since they treat the same subjects upon such totally different lines ; but it is pleasant 
to find that so characteristic a county as Dorset has more than one able chronicler.” 


PHIL CONWAY. 


By A. C. GUNTER, 
Author of “Mr, Barnes of New York,” “ Mr. Potter of Texas,” &c. 


LEICESTER POST.—‘‘ The mere fact that it is from the pen of the author of ‘Mr. Barnes of New 
York’ will enable its readers to anticipate another treat. The novel is about as exciting and as full of 
dramatic interest as the most exacting devotee of the thrilling detective story can well desire, It is 
one, accordingly, which cannot but maintain the high reputation of the author, and constitute a very 
welcome addition to the library of deeply interesting fiction.” 


THE WEIRD PICTURE. 
MORNING LEADER,—“ A powerful but gruesome tale, told with considerable force and spirit.”’ 
Author of “‘ Dupes,” ‘‘ Partners,” &c. 
to mention, and is just the book for holiday reading.” 
Author of “Scoundrels & Co.,”’ “Captain Shannon,” &c. 


By JOHN R. CARLING, 
WHITEWASH. 6/- 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Brightly written and brisk in movement.” 
THE JACKAL. 
ATHENZUM.—“ Related with spirit and gusto. The mystery provided for us is ingenious and 














Author of ‘‘ The Shadow of the Czar,” ‘‘ The Viking’s Skull,” &. 
By ETHEL WATTS MUMFORD, 
BOOK AND NEWS TRADES’ GAZETTE.—“ The book teems with exciting situations, too numerous 
By COULSON KERNAHAN, 


un 
WORLD.—“ A feat in novel writing. Leaves most novels of the kind miles behind.” 


THE YELLOW WAVE. 





6/- 








By M. P. SHIEL. 
novels.” 
GLASGOW HERALD.—“ Mr. Herring’s book is highly ingenious and decidedly original.” 
THE GIRL WHO HAD NOTHING. 
TO-DAY.—* Mrs. Williamson has a remarkable gift for imagining stirring yet plausible adventures 


DAILY MAIL.—“ Mr. Shiel is desperately audacious, and is remarkably facile of invention.” 

DAILY EXPRESS.—“'‘ The Yellow Wave’ is certainly more interesting than nine out of ten modern 
THE PIERROTS ON THE PIER. 

By PAUL HERRING. 

NOTTINGHAM GUARDIAN.—‘ Emphatically a book for the holidays, There is plenty of smart 

talk 2nd del'eite humour.” 
By Mrs, C. N. WILLIAMSON. 

of modern life, and her powers therein have seldom been better displayed than in ‘The Girl Who Had 
Nothing.’” 





READY SHORTLY. 


TOMMY CARTERET. 


By JUSTUS MILES FORMAN, 
Author of ‘The Garden of Lies,”’ “‘ Journeys End,” &c. 


A dramatic story of the coil of circumstances in which “ young Tommy” Carteret (just engaged to 
the ‘‘dearest girl in the world”) finds himself when he assumes responsibility for the misdeed of the 


weak ‘‘old Tommy,” his father. 


FORTUNA FILLY. 


By HOWEL SCRATTON. 


THE PILLAR OF LIGHT. 


By LOUIS TRACY. 


FAUCONBERG. 


By Sir WM. MAGNAY, Bart., 








6/- 
6/- 





SHILLING 


BRIDLINGTON & 
FILEY 
BRIGHTON and 
HOVE 
BROADSTAIRS 
BUXTON 
CANTERBURY 
CHANNEL 
ISLANDS 
CLIFTON, 
BRISTOL 
CROMER 
DARTMOOR 
DAWLISH 
DEAL 
DOVER 
EASTBOURNE 
ENGLISH LAKE 
DISTRICT 
EXETER 
EXMOUTH 
FALMOUTH 
FELIXSTOWE 
FOLKESTONE 
HARROGATE 
HASTINGS 
HERNE BAY 
ILFRACOMBE 
ILKLEY 
ISLE OF MAN 
ISLE OF WIGHT 
LEAMINGTON 
LIVERPOOL 





Author of ‘“‘ The Red Chancellor,” “ A Prince of Lovers,” &. 





FAMOUS 


‘ 8 
a 


Cloth Bound, Round Corners, 


SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED. 


FURNISHED WITH EXCELLENT 
MAPS AND PLANS, 


Printed in clear Type on 
good Paper. 


“BETTER GUIDE-BOOKS ONE COULD 
NOT WISH FOR.”—Graphic, 


ENGLAND & WALES. 


ALDEBURGH LLANDRINDOD 
BATH WELLS 
BEXHILL LONDON 
BIDEFORD LOWESTOFT 
BLACKPOOL LYME REGIS 
BOURNEMOUTH | LYNTON & LYN. 


_ MOUTH 
MARGATE 
MATLOCK 
NEWQUAY 


NORTH WALES 
(Northern Section 


NORTH WALES 
(Southern Section) 


PENZANCE 
PLYMOUTH 
PORTSMOUTH 
RAMSGATE 
SCARBOROUGH 
SHERWOOD 
FOREST 

SIDMOUTH 
SKEGNESS 
SOUTHSEA 
SOUTHWOLD 
STRATFORD- 

UPON-AVON 
SUTTON-ON-SEA 
SWANAGE 
TEIGNMOUTH 
TORQUAY 
WESTON-SUPER- 

MARE 


WEYMOUTH 
WHITBY 
WOODHALL SPA 
WYE VALLEY 


YARMOUTH and 
the BROADS 





List of Scotch, Irish, and Continental 
Guides 


POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 





WARD, LOCK & CO., Limited, Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 








Lonvox; Printed by Lovs & Matcomson (Limited) at Nos. 4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C.; and Published by Jouw Baxzr for the “Spectator” 
(Li llington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, August 5th, 1905. 


Limited) at their Office, No. 1 We! 
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